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LICBRALYRB, 


TO VICTORIA. 
SY &. 8. 1. 
V iolet, grace of the vernal year! 
Offer’d be thou to this spring-like reign ! 
Is not thy tint to that ladye dear, 
Whose banner of blue is the lord of the main? 


I vy we twine of changeless green, 
Constant for ever in leaf and bough ; 
So may the heart of our maiden queen 
Be always verdant and fresh as now. 


€ arnation, laced with many a streak 
Of blooming red on its leaflets bright, 
May be a type of her mantling cheek, 
Blent with a brow of pearly white. 


T ansy, though humble an herb it be, 
Look not upon it with scornful eye ; 
On virtue, that lurks in low degree, 
A glance should fall kind from those on high. 


O live, thy branch, dove-borne o'er the foam, 
Was a sign for the surges of death to cease ; 
Se, from the lips of our dove should come 
The soft but the sure command of peace. 





R ose of England, ceasing from fight, 
Twine round her brow in whose veins are met 
The princely blood those roses unite 
“In the veins of the noblest Plantagenet.” 


Tris, to thee the maid of the bow, 
That promises hope, her name has given ; 
Join, then, the wreath at her feet we throw, 
Who beams as a symbol of hope from heaven. 
Anemone, flower of the wind! is the last 
We call,—and our garland is now complete : 
Gentle the current, and soft be the blast, 
Which Victoria, the queen of the ocean, shall meet ! 





EXTRACT FROM AN OLD BACHELOR'S SCRAP-BOOK. 
GOOD NIGHT. 
Good-night' ah! no: the hour is ill 
Which severs those it should unite ; 
Let us remain together still, 
Then it will be good-night. 


How can I call the lone night good, 
Though thy sweet wishes wing its flight * 
Be it not said, thought, understood, 
Then it will be good-night. 


‘To hearts which near each other move, 
From evening c'ose to morning light, 
The night is good ; because, my love, 
They never say “ good-night.”’ Saectcey, 


SONG. 


FIRST VOICE. 
Lady-love, lady-love, why dost thou weep’ 
Thy true-love's returned, and sorrow should sleep ; 
I'll touch my guitar, and list thy sweet voice, 
I’}] touch my guitar, and we will rejoice. 


I mourned at our parting, but thought not to prove, 

My Lady-love ever inconstant in love ; 

That falsehood would come from those lips that had sworn, 
To welcome me home as the lark welcomes morn. 





SECOND VOICE. 

‘Oh! why did they tell me, my true love was slain’ 
And say he was buried on Palestine's plain? 

Those eyes that smiled on me would ne'er see me more, 
And the form that I worship'd no art could restore. 

Oh! why did they thus give me up to distress ' 

Oh! that I had ne’er sworn another to bless ! 

For my true-love, my first-love, is come back again, 
And duty and love rend my sad heart in twain. 


rr 


betraying their duty; but he saw only one side of onrdisasters. Misfortune had 
come accompanied by every base feeling. At the close of 1813 France was not 
a place to which the discontented could be sent with safety. Whilst her heroic 
sons had beea shedding their blood on the field of battle, vile conspirators had 
been secretly forging chains to bind their mutilated limbs. Woe to those who 
rewarded such heroism by such ingratitude! 


“On the morning of the 15th of October the Emperor left Duben, and he 
reached Leipsic early in the day. He immediately began to trace his plans. 
The abrupt and impatient manner in which he issued his c nds denoted his 
disturbed state of mind. Our numerical force was frightfully disproportionate 
to that of the enemy, and it was evident that this battle must be decisive! 
Whilst pointing out to me on the map the plan he had traced out, the Emperor 
said: ‘ There are no scientific combinations which can compensate on this point 
for the thinness of our squares. We shall be overpowered by numbers. One 
hundred and twenty-five thousand men against three hundred and fifty thousand, 
and this ina pitehed batile! Well! they would have it thus!’ This phrase, 
which he repeated for the second time in a tone of despair, rang in my ears like 
a sentence of death. 

‘The flower of the French army was buried on the field of Leipsic. There, 
as everywhere, our officers and troops earned imperishable laurels. [I was with 
the Emperor when the Austrian General Meerfeld was conducted to his presence 
The General had been defeated and repulsed, with all his division, at Delitz, by 
the Poles and the Old Guard. Meerfeld, now our prisoner, had formerly been 
one of the negotiators of Campo Formio. At Austerlitz, too, he had been the 
bearer of the first proposition for an armistice. Napoleon, who, contrary to all 
evidence, still cherished hope of the success of new overturesto Austria, sent 
Meerfeld on a mission to the Emperor Francis. The General was instructed to 
urge on the attention of his Majesty such considerations as were calculated to 
convince him that the policy he was pursuing threatened the destruction of his 
daughter and grandson. He demanded an armistice on reasonable conditions. 
‘ Depart,’ said Napoleon to General Meerfeld, ‘on your houorable mission of 
peace-maker. Should your efforts be crowned with suceess, you will secure to 
you the affection and gratitude of a great nation. The French people, as well as 
myself, earnestly wish for peace ; if it be refused, we will defend the inviolability 
of our territory to the last drop of our blood. The French have already shown 
that they know how to defend their country against foreign invaders.’ Meecrfeld 
left the French camp, and never returned. 

‘* | was at a loss to comprehend how this fixed idea could have got possession 
of the superior mind of Napoleon. ‘To the very last moment he laboured under 
a delusion with respect to Austria. 
veo On the night of the 17th the Emperor, who was in a painful state of agita- 
tion, was anxiously looking for General Meerfeld, who, however, was destined 
not to return. Every movement in the camp annoyed him ; his anxiety increas- 
ed every moment, and his features were contracted and his countenance lividly 
pale. He threw himself into an easy chair which stood at the furtherend of the 
tent. ‘I feel very ill,’ said he, laying his hand on his stomach, ‘ my mind bears 
up, but my body sinks.’ 

**T willsend for Ivan,’ exclaimed I,’ hurrying towards the door. 

“No, Caulincourt, I desire that you do not. The tent of asovereign is as 
transparent as glass. I must be up, to see that every one is at his post." 

‘** Sire,’ said I, taking his burning hands in mine, ‘I implore you to lie down 
and take some rest. Lie down I entreat you.’ 

“** T cannot—it is impossible—I must be up.’ 

‘** Permit ine, Sire, to send for Ivan.’ 

***No, no—a sick soldier would receive an hospital order; but I—I cannot 
share the indulgence that would be granted to the poor soldier.” As he utter- 
ed these words he heaved a deep sigh, and his head sunk langoidly on his 
bosom. 

“This scene,”’ pursued the Duke, “ will never be efaced from my memory. 
The recollectior. of it inspired me with courage at the time when all was irrepara- 
bly lost! At thst terrible moment, when energy was nearly exhausted, when re- 
solution was on the point of yielding in the struggle with despondency, then | 
thought of Napuleon on the night of the 17th of October. How trivial my own 
sufferings appeared in comparison with those of the noble victim. 

‘I approached the Emperor. He took my hand, and pressing it feebly, he 
said, ‘ It is nothing—I shall soon be better. Take care that no one enters.’ 

‘*T was in an agony of alarm and apprehension at seeing the Emperor in this 
sad condition. The enemy was pressing us on allsides. The fate of the thou- 
sands who were on the field of battle hung on the fate of Napoleon. I offered up 
to Heaven one of those tacit prayers to which no language can give adequate ex- 
pression. 

** After a little interval the Emperor, though still breathing with difficulty, said 
‘I feel somewhat better, my dear Caulincourt.’ He took my arm and walked 
two or three times slowly up and down the tent. His countenance gradually re 
sumed its wonted animation. Half an hour after this serious fit of illness the 
Emperor was surrounded by his staff, and was giving orders and despatching 
messages to the different commanders of corps. He sent the Prince de Neuf- 
chatal to Randnitz, where the reserve of his guard was subsequently to sup- 
port Ney. Day was beginning to dawn and the carnage was about to recom- 








SCENES IN THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. | mance.” 


After having described the terrible night passed by Napoleon in the Castle of | 
Duben, the Duke de Vicenza thus proceeded :— 
“Throughout the following day the Emperor’s mind was racked by anguish 
and indecision. In making the sacrifice of his personal conviction he seemed to 
feel that he was annihilating, by a single blow, all his fortune. His presenti- 
ments were but too fully realized. At length, towards evening, he came to a 
decision. He then became apparently calm, as he always did when he had made | 
up his mind to anything. I shall never forzet his prophetic words: ‘ Fate marks 
the fall of nations.’ 


“* But, Sire,’ observed I, ‘the will of a people may counterbalance the de- 
cree of Fate.’ 

“ * Yes,’ replied he, laying his hand on my arm; ‘but that will has not been 
shown. Bear this in mind, Caulincourt! Let not the French invoke maledic- 
tions on my memory.’ 

“The Emperor announced his determination to march on Leipsic. ‘May they 
who have urged this movement not have reason to repent it,’ added he. Orders | 
for departure were immediately given: and, as if the triumph over the Emperor's | 
wish had satisfied all the exigencies of our ill-fortune, the bulk of the army mani- | 
fested the most boundless joy. It was a melancholy spectacle to those who 
did not share this almost general feeling of gratification. The Emperor, in yield- 
ing had been overcome by one of those necessities against which the most ener- | 
getic resistance cannot hold out. 

Augereau arrived at head-quarters, bringing with him the twenty thousand men 
of his division. Augereau, with his excellent good sense and discernment, fore- 
saw the fatal consequences of our retrograde movement. ‘This,’ said he to me, | 
“appears like madness. All eyes are now directed to one point, which is France. | 

Do they not perceive that defection has echelloned along our route enemies the 
more formidable, inasmuch as they know the strong and the weak side of our 
resources. The Emperor was wrong to yield to this clamour, and I told him so 
not an hour ago. He should have turned adrift all these fellows who are so | 
anxious to get home, and should have marched forward with the well-disposed 
partof thearmy. Wehad none of this in ‘93. There was no clamouring then. 
Every man carried his fortane at the end of his musket, and never turned to look | 
behind him. Had I beenin the Emperor's place I would have sent one half of | 
them back to France to plant theit cabbages.’ 
“The Marshal, in his soldier-like honesty, could not conceive the idea of men | 








SPORTI{NG—BY NIMROD. 


Man is a hunting animal: his whole life isa chase. The excitement of pur- 
suit and the exercise of superiority, the two principal ingredients in the sports of 
the field, are among the strongest propensities of his being. Whether his ob- 
ject be mental or physical gratification, it isthe stimulous of seeking and showing, 
not the satisfaction of possessing, that constitutes the charm of existence. Men 
of studious habits and delicate sensibilities, who prefer intellectual to animal 
excitement, (themselves sportsmen after another fashion,) may protest against 
the folly and cruelty of hunting: but whu, having once felt the wild flush of 
enthusiasm pervading his frame, when, mounted on a hot and fiery steed that 
partakes of the rider's spirit, he is borne omwards with the speed of flight, 
amidst a throng of huntsmen as eager as himself, with the pack in full cry be- 
fore him, ever decried the joys of hunting—at least while he was able to share 


| them! The pleasures of the chase have seldom been treated with common 


justice : the authors who have written, and the poets who have sung them, were 
more at home in the easy chair than the saddle. But in these latter days the 
sportsmen have caught up the pen, and commenced a literature of their own; 


| the Corypheus of the cover-side taking the nom de chasse of Nimrop. This 


crack writer, aided by a select few literati of the sporting world, has turned out 
a large and handsome quarto, which for information, amusement, and pictorial 


| beauty, may vie with any of the Annuals—for with that tribe of picture books 


it will be numbered, if duly encovraged. About a score of sporting scenes, 

painted mostly by Apranam Cooper and Hanscock, witha sketch or two by | 
Epwin Lanpseer and Joun Lewis, serve as a graphic texts for Nimron and | 
his coadjutors to discourse upon: and this they do in a very pleasant, lively, gos- | 
siping manner, relieving dry technicalities with anecdote and adventure ; so that | 
their descriptions are as interesting to the uninitiated as to the “ knowing ones ” 

—perhaps more so. 

Nimrod’s contributiens are by far the most numerous and important: but the 
brief specimens of the authors of the Oakleigh Shooting Code and the Shooter's 
Compamon make us desire more. The most entertaining contributors, however, 
are two writers who are any thing but sportsmen: Thomas Hood—who would 
be pronounced “a rum jockey ”’ on the turf—draws forth peals of laughter in an | 





course of the season. 
an accomptishment to be able to fall well. 4 , 
and abandoning his horse to his own will, as the man who is much flurried at this 
moment invariably does, the cool sportsman not only keeps them fast in his hand, 
and thus secures his horse, but when he perceives him likely to roll over or upon 
his person, he frequently saves himself from injury by shoving himself along the 
ground, out of his reach—obtaining the fulcrum to enable him to do so, from the 
In other cases of peril, independent of getting clear 
of his horse, the art of falling well saves many a bone from being broken, if 
not dislocated necks. Next to a blown horse coming neck-and-croup over a high 
timber fence, a fall in galloping at full speed is most dangerous, and apt to dis- 
locate the neck or produce a concussion of the brain, by the head ef the rider 
coming to the ground before any other part of his body; and from the velocity 
of the fall there is little time for precaution. 1 ’ 
such a term can be allowed me, breaks the violence of this concussion by putting 
out both his hands, and rolling himself, as it were, from eff his saddle. 
doing, the collar-bone may be, and often is, fractured ; but thatis an accident of 
temporary inconvenience, and unattended with danger; whereas a broken neck 
is very rarely reduced, 

But it is a curious fact, that there are much fewer instances of broken necks 
in the field in the present age, than there were nearly a century ago, notwithstand- 
ing that for one man who rode a-hunting then there are fifty now ; and the pace 
of hounds, as well as style of riding, is much altered as to speed. This has 
been accounted for in two ways; first, the modern sportsman sits, for the most 
part, down on his saddle; whereas he of older times stood up in his stirrups, and 
when his horse fell with him in his gallop, was nearly certain to fall on his head ; 
secondly, he did not ride the well-bred, snperiorly-actioned horse, that the modern 
sportsman rides ; which would account for his falling oftener in his gallop, and 
particularly as the surface of the country, in his day, was uncultivated and un- 
Neither was the generally-adopted hunting- 


rolling body of his horse.* 


even, compared to what it now is. 
cap of much service to him in falls of this description. 2 
its being so low in the crown, as it was then made, coming in immediate contact 
with the top of the head, the concussion wae greater, if he were thrown on his 
head, than if it had been cased ina hat, which from the depth of it would break 
the concussion from the fall. 

The would-be Meltonian, however, should count the cost of the modern sys- 
This is Nimrod’s estimate of the 


REQUISITES OF A HUNTING ESTABLISHMENT. 

The Meltonian never takes the field without having sent two hanters to the 
place of meeting ; one of which he rides the first burst, whilst his pad-groom, 
on the other, contrives to meet him at some paint, should the ¢ogurse of the 
chase admit of his doing so. or to follow him in his wake, so judiciously 4s te 
bring him a comparatively fresh harse to mount atthe first or second check. 
This is chiefly in his power to do, by havirg the fences broken down for him by 
the crowd which has preceded him, as we'l as his quiet style of riding; by the 
difference of weight between himself and his master, generally much im his favour - 
and by his being invariably a good horseman, or he would not be selected for 





guished appellation. 
or keeps house himself. 


and take his natural share of rest. 





d frequenters o 


hunting. Street rows should be confined to the profane and vulgar, not to the 


Fier te 


The practised faller, however, if 


By se 


On the contrary, from 


The stad of the Meltonian averages twelve hunters and two hacks, (although, 
in the stables of a few, double the number of the former may be found,) the 
average annual expenses of which amoants to about a thousand pounds per an- 

All those gentlemen, however, whose weight, with their saddles, exceeds 
twelve stone, cannot be said to be well horsed, unless they have fourteen or six- 
teen seasoned hunters in their stables; and for this good reason,—during open 
weather, the packs of Mr. Errington (late Sir Henry Goodricke’s), Lord Forester 
(late Duke of Rutland’s) Lord Lonsdale, and the Pychley, are every day to be 
reached; and, from the strength of their respective countries, some portion of 
their stud are always out of work from accidents. 
Plymouth, although a very light weight, always exceeded twenty. 

The style of living of the Meltonian varies with his situation im life, more than 
with his means, because, without ample means, he cannot long enjoy that distin- 
If a single man, he is either a member of one of the clubs, 
In the first case, his in-door establishment consists of 
merely an accomplished valet; in the next, of a first-rate man-cook. * * 

A Meltonian cannot be a very dissipated man—for any length of time at least, 
if he were disposed to be so; for his severe exercise obliges him to be temperate 
Let any one visit Melton Mowbray at mid- 
night, and he will find the streets quiet and as many houses shut up for the night 
as he would find in the most obscure townof Great Britain.t Let him also, if 
he shonld be so fortunate as tu have the entrée, observe the generally elegant, 
always correct, deportment of the parties assembled at the various dinner-parties 
Did he expect to find horses and hounds the prevailing topics of 
discourse, he would be satisfied he had made a wrong estimate of the character 
and accomplishments of modern fox-hunters; for he would seldom hear much 
said of one or the other, unless it were to account for some certain aceurrences 
of the day, which were worthy of being made the subjects of discussion , and, 
in trath, fox-hunting furnishes a great many such, that are highly interesting to 
sportsmen as well as to others who are not insensible to the qualities and perfec- 
tions of those noble animals the dog and the horse. 
games of whist and écarté form part of an evening's amusement at Melion; and 
occasionally, for rather high stakes, which will always be more or less the 
case in society in which money is plentif 
prime of their lives ; but the detestable vi ‘ 
characteristic of the Melton Mowbray community. 
neglected in this far-famed fox-hunting coterie ; although, as the late Lord Fores- 
ter very aptly observed, the best musica well-mounted Meltonian can hear in the 
months of December and January—fearful ones to the fox-hunter—is the sound 

w ‘ ttena in the streets. 

. Gevtnes aadin shal! be from an account of ‘ Epsom Races,’ written by “a 
s t ntleman” ; 
aca (he says) be of the most retired and studious habits, let him be 
of ever so pensive a turn of mind, let him be bent upon dreaming away his life 
in long-mazy luxurious indolence,—there will come te him sudden moments of 
| activity and industry—a strange and irresistible passion for change, through which 
he will be surprised to find himself placed in situations, and mingling in scenes 
the most strongly contrasted with those which have been ‘to his manner 


The stud of the late Earl of 


As may be supposed, the 


ul, and the possessors of it are im the 
ce of gambling is far from being the 


Neither is music altogether 


born ‘ 
All this, however, and much more of a like character, is but an apology for 


* The celebrated sportsman and rider, Mr. J. A Smith, says, ‘* Nothing is 60 low as for 
a man to be seen running after his horse, crying out, ‘ Stop my horse. 
+t There have been, and particularly in latter times, a 
4 i i : : | rul ’ ain to the old-establishe 
“ Ase-race,” which Gainsborough’s well-known picture illustrates with charac- | (Ue, Which have gi: en p w 


j Comes humour. in praise of fishing, he rings the changes on every word that 


few exceptions to this general 
{ this emporium of fox- 
patrician 





iene 
can be tortured toa double meaning, till sound and sense are ludicrously con- 
founded to the extremest degree of perplexity. The half-sentimental, hali- 
humorous description of Epsom Races on the Derby day, is evidently written 
by one (Hamilton Reynolds, we suspect) who is more given to versing than bet- 
Nimrod‘s sketch of Continental sporting, though slight, contains some in- 
teresting particulars ; but his picture of fox-hunting is the most attractive to the 
What a contrast to the fox-hunter of the old schoel—‘“‘a brute 
in the morning and a sot in the evening ’’—does the modern Meltonian 
Not only is the dissipation, but the danger of fox-hunting lessened. 


PERILS OF HUNTING. ‘ . 

From the great strength, as well as the peculiar nature ef the Leicestershire, 
Rutlandshire, and Northamptonshire fences, the Meltonian gets many falls in the 
Here coolness comes to his aid, and it is even accounted 
Instead of losing hold of his reins, 
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‘ : 2 : ‘ 
doing what he likes, and in this instance, for going to Epsom Races; and here -_ Richards, of Compton Beauchamp, near Ashdown Park: one must suf- ny Sa che teaken, But then I am the thirteenth child, and alas! 
the top of a coach just entering the town :— ice :— ‘ . : F 
wth po a Reames the aa way ; a if I were compelled to attempt * Miss Richards carried her love of dogs, and particularly the long-tailed spe: 1 ow my teeth ata ae Range | hag i oe Grsing nq S08 soem, ——_ - 
an inventory of the contents from memory, I should say, the throng oe of | cies, = oe ee which, = our ne ee Se. Ts alg ——e oh speed fond oo bao Bans cecnehis adeead rie 
every stage-coach in and out of the metropolis (with the exception of Her Ma- | treat with indulgence. On hiring a cook, her first ques ’ SIE” hon aoe Schade of the ego of ele plate bp eteced under the Geatening oto 
jesty's mails,) loaded inside and out ; of every barouche, public and private, and | do you love dogs?’ The qualified answer would be, Yes, please your ladyship, pe np eee el ade Re ef nog 2 coe omen raphe pcan. ema 
-horse in London and its suburbs; of every gig on the face of the | in their proper places.’ Then, quoth Miss Richards gravely, If you are dis- | of Mr. ipplogton ; ) , , 
Sasa taxed carts sufficient in number to fill oe, with ten to ve. = to stay with me, remember their place in my house is wherever they think _— i a eg bapa Prag geyser mip: hypo: ded br aa. 
horses, with riders went faster than they; and crowds of | fit to go.’”’ \ ’ 
Seen aan over > aut ame yr os large young women, in — a we have —. we oon to ey to Pray | org ” col ~ — were taken in and done for, all for the small charge of forty guineas per 
illi ooking men, from first-floor windows ; and a bushel of curls nestling | make mention of the celebrated Baroness de Dracek, or Drack, as 1 - ae ; ae 
ne ey peyton =e shop-door; and a Quaker, in an easy phaeton gig, | ed, who resided near St. Omer, and died in 1823. Nimrod went personally to Fag Ca House eee a pe geer — tee ne mene 
eoming the wrong way, as placid as milk ; and sailors, in white trousers and yel- | collect on the spot what anecdotes were current, and to visit her chateau. The | the sary oa - aan dean g y 
jow hair, on steep acclivities, with the ‘ only correct fea e's) RMA —_— —e was not inhabited—it was large but had no pretensions to architectu- — . A (pele “ ston ol a A Whippington’s This tans cennatate 

—rect—card !’ hese, with a fast butcher, and his butcheress in sky-blue | ral beauty. I ; ; od ve iad 
ye wend : ee, done in dust (a liberal allowance being clearly| ‘The up-stairs rooms having been entirely stripped of their furniture, present me I had . a pretty — ‘ a me who . Fe — in me et 
made to those taking a quantity), and pious cautions pasted on trees, formed | little that is worth remarking upon, but close to the chamber in which Madame e oy in po nage - orn ~ Raery my Bang aye ba _<— 
what might figuratively be called the leading featuresof this singular scene.” slept and died, was something strongly indicative of her character : this was a | *‘ re oy : a elng PY e by 7 higage — —., 

The coach, “with its dusty load and jaded horses,” having arrived on the | row of ——_ rests, — Sa, on which her own saddles gyn pee ~! — eed ess than myself, I contrived fo P y day 

‘‘ shook its way over the dry turf, to a situation the ropes,” ti | not in use; from which trifling circumstance we may conceive th a 2 > Hs, ; 
eel Man starts off for the Wart. n:— by system with which she pursued everything relating to the chase. Also, in her we time en age on, with nee gem nyt one and so hae pA ——. 

“ After having crossed the Downs, I entered, at the cost of one shilling, a | bed-room, were rests for six guns, over the fire place, in the use of which she bigpington was bored a. oard, re as > sal ert ~ a s oa 
well-wooded paddock, called the Warren; and here I had heen given to under- | was most expert. In fact, almost the last act of her life was that of killing an | deal ;” and determined to dislodge me, — irst erry yh ws " 
stand that the race-horses were walked and saddled previous to the race. Tue | owl, with a ball, as it sat onthe top of her dove-cote. But there were, I under- | of calculations, for 4 was a profound mathematician, t “4 A ¥ oy . = 
place was filled with persons of every grade, all apparently anxious to get a peep | stand, signs of the prevailing passion in almost everything this lady said, did, or the sum he receive z my account = prime cost 0 “ft ood W milli c 4 
at the animals. And at length, swathed in clothing, the finely-bred creatures | thought of. All her dinner-knives were mounted in the horn of stags slain by | sumed, there eo 1, per quarter, the munificent sum of two shillings an 
were led into the interior space, and quietly walked around it. herself ; and even the whistle with which she whistled in her pointers was sevenpence three fart ringe for lodging and learning. ' 

« Perhaps nothing in the world surpasses the beauty of the race-horse, whether formed out of a tusk of a huge wild boar, also of her own killing: it measured To get rid of me without giving offence to my parents required some manage- 
in or out of his clothes. The quiet grace with which he moves under his heavy | §!* inches. * * ment ; but Whippington succeeded admirably, and I believe my father took me 
garmenting—the wise radiance of his eye, as seen threugh his hood—his tem- “ From what I could glean from the gardener, I have reason to believe that the | home under a vague impression that Whippington parted from mo because I was 
porary pause and haughty stare, when roused by some strange sound, or the number of hounds kept varied from thirty to fifty couples. Upon my asking him a second Crichton, imstead of a modern Maximilian. ' et 
presence of some too inquisitive stranger—and his easy lapsing again into pas- | 0 what they were fed, he answered, ‘On bread, and soup from the house. “Has Jonathan any talents!” said my father in a tone which sufficiently inti- 
sive and gentle obedience to the trifle of humanity in loose brown gaiters, seated | ‘ Did they not have horse-flesh !’ was the next question | putto him. Jamais mated his hopes of a favourable answer. 4 
on his back and hinting with kicks. He walks—wooing the light to dance upon | jamais |’ was his reply, accompanied by a siguificant shake of the head, as much “ Wonderful, Sir, wonderful—in ie way. 
the glossy mirror of his skin—as though he could walk before admiring eyes | @5 to say, * Do you suppose Madame would have given her darlings such food as = Does he get on with his grammar ! - 
for ever! Looking at the race-horse, you are irresistibly carried back to ‘ Araby that?’ Her stud of hunters consisted of eight, for herself and servants ;—rather & W ith his Eton grammar prodigionsig. 
the blest!’ The desert—the turban—the tents—the cloudless sun, are spelled | @ Short allowance, we should say, for three days a week, and no dead months, in “Can he decline a verb, Sirt dope : 
up before you—and you may fancy you hear the tinkling bells of the caravan, short, no respite, but from weather. If the boar or the stag were not in season, the aa Decline, Sir! he'll decline any thing in the school-room—but nothing at the: 
and see the fleet courser of the purest caste, go like an arrow over the sands. * * wolf and fox were ; and such was this lady’s insatiable penchant for the chase, | dinner table,”"—the last part was given so(to voce, but reached my conscious 
If the passing colt be the favourite—that is, the destined winner, in the minds that she had even a pack of beagles trained to hunt the badger. * * ears. : — 
of the sanguine and the speculative—every part of his frame is studied like a|  ‘* Amongst other propensities ia which this lady indulged, was the not very| —* Has he a thirst for knowledge, Sir! 
picture of an old master by a connoisseur ; defects are in vain hunted for—beau- feminine one of cock- fighting. This was carried on in a room in one of the out- 
ties start into life at every glance—and victory seems already to have shed its houses—that in which the bread for the hounds was baked—and not on sod, but 
halo round the gallant creature’s head. The real winner is looked upon—search- | 99 @ hard brick floor. Chairs were set round for the company, one of a particu- 
ed out in the card—his name ingeniously and carelessly mis pronounced—and his lar description being reserved for Madame; and as many of the neighbours as 
appearance scarcely heeded. The race, however,—the minute of speed,—past, thought proper to attend were made welcome. 
and the followed favourite is regarded no more, except where, by one or two, his “The following anecdote is very characteristic indeed, as well as very hard to 
faults are learnedly detected, and his bleeding sides termed ‘ light ;’ while crowds be excelled. It was the custom of Madame Drack to go occasionally to a dis- 
follow the haughty breathing winner, extolling his beauty, marvelling at his | @nt part of the country, when game in her own neighbourhood ran short. Her 

, andas Dennis Brulgruddery says, indulging in that wise prophecy which return from one of these excursions was thus described by her gardener — 
‘foretells a thing after it has happened.’ Now he is impeded by a burly blue She passed through St. Omer wish nine wolves’ heads about her carriage, ex- 
back of a policeman clearing the way—and now he is flattered by the light touch posed to public view ; blowing the horn herself, and thus attracting notice. So 
of aviolet kid glove, which starts from the crowd like the tongue of a snake, to rich was her hunting-dress on the occasion—the chasseur’s belt being ornament 
fall upon a passing victor. ed with gold tassels—that the soldiers at the gates presented arms to her, mista- 

“Time hastens on. The jockeys, with their toy-saddles girted around their | ing her for a general officer. 
waists, begin to cluster, amid their cluster of friends in the Warren. Anxiety * Perhaps a more universal follower of, and adept in, field sports than this 
Lights up the eyes of hundreds—crowds press towards the gates—and all marks, celebrated woman is not even at this time to be feund ; and it is to be lamented 
asthe doctors phrase it, a determination of blood to the course ;—when that | that she died without perpetuating her breed. Of the total amount of her prow- 
sound breaks simply on the ear of the quiet observer, which strikes like a hammer | €88, | had not the means of being informed ; but she is known to have been at gh, for } 
upon the nerves, and maddens in an instant the pulses of thousands. The bell the death of six hundred aud seven'y-three wolves in her ume, besides stags, | Whippington’s resignation of me), and ought to earn my bread. 
for saddling! * * and other inferior quarry ; and it is singular, that the last wolf she killed, her I must work hard, thought J, to do that. } 

“ How varying is the effect of that monotonous sound upon those who hear hounds ran into a village in which there was a ducasse, or wake, as we callit,and| * Have you thought of a profession, Jonathan! (I shook my head parenthe- | 
it. Ladies quit for a moment their coquetry, adjust their curls, and look out for | She shot him in the midst of the people.” _ _| sisically.) Mr. Prateapace hinted to me the other day that if I should like to : 
the horses ; peers and grooms take a final sigh as they gallop to the side ropes ; In a volume like this, Mr. Hood is quite at home, and contributes two capital place you ia a situation under government he could proeure me one for you in the 
the jockeys, in silence and nervousness, unveil their silken jackets and prepare | papers; but we can only spare room for a good word, which, for the first tune, Customs. 
for the flight! The creatures of the wind are led into the open space, and their | he is pleased to say in favour of Fishing. His ‘“ Donkey-Race” we reserve for “Sir, all must depend upon the emolument,” was my reply ; for a place under . 
clothes are smoothed backwards over their glossy hides—and, in all the beauty | another occasion. ; government I did not imagine to be quite suited to a man of extensive appetite 
of strength, pride, and restlessness, they are saddled and mounted. Quietly are “‘ Let hounds be kept as dog cheap as they may, they will draw heavily on the | and mcommensurate means. 


they led down to the hollow of the course. They are quiet, because they know | pocket, and come to a considerable cheque at the banker's. ‘To be sure, a man 
what they have to do. 


“The sight of the horses before the start is indeed a beautiful one. Here 
goesa bright chestnut—his warning gallop up the hill—meeting a powerful and 
gentle brown slowly returning, his jockey knotting his rein! Two or tree bays 
pass like arrows—and the favourite canters before all eyes, as though he knew 

















“‘ Thirst, Sir!—that he has,—and such an appetite !” 

Here terminated the colloguy.—My father was delighted, so was Whippington, 
and so was I. 

I was now destined to pass some years at home—leading a sort of half idle 
life, rambling over the grounds to get an appetite, and returning to the homestead. 
to allay it; until my father considered that as my style of living was somewhat 
expensive, it was but right I should do something towards earning it. Accord- 
ingly I was one morning summoned into the back parlour to hold a parley with 
my Pa on the subject of my future prospects. Well do I remember the com- 
mencement of that very serious conversation. 

“ Sir,” said my Sire, blowing his nose, wiping his spectacles, and adjusting hie- 
pigtail,—** Sir, | have been thinking,—”’ 

Now as the old gentleman was by no means addicted to that practice, I felt 
certain a storin was brewing. 

“Sir,” said he again, ‘I have been thinking.” I acknowledged by a bow my 
belief of his having performed that act of abstraction, and he then proceeded to 
say that I was blest with good health and appetite (that last word cost us both a 
sigh, for he had of late frequently hinted at his discovery of the real cause of 





‘Sixty pounds a year to begin with,’’ said my father. 

may only subscribe to a pack, or drop in without subscribing; but still he must ‘Tt won't find me in bread,” said I. ‘ Besides, I don't like Mr. Prateapaee, 
purchase and keep hunters, and it is well known that every horse ‘eats like a| and I would not accept a faveur from a man who advocates annual parlba- 
horse,’ and like Dando, without the most remote notiow of paying for his repasts. | ments.” 

Moreover, besides the corn bill, there are others that will be as full of running ‘* Hoity toity ! what are your objections to annual parliaments '” 
till the end of the year ;—in short, barring a mounted patrole, it is impossible on 


























‘Sir, all ideas of short commons are repulsive to me.” 
he was ‘the observed of all observers.’ The horses pass'and repass—walking, | Many accounts for a gentleman to ride to hounds, and go the pace, at a moderate The joke had its effect. My father shifted his tack, talked of Nelson, and 
gallopping, cantering—but at length they all collect. After some maneeuvreing, | fate. Ramrod may pay his shot upon more easy terms ; still the most killing gun | proposed tho navy. I objected. As I did not volunteer to enter the serviee, | § 
they get into a straightish line, and out breaks the awful word—Go! The bril-| ever put together will not bring down an expenditure. Putting out of sight that | was pressed—to state the ground of my refusal. 
liant crowd is half up the hill, before the echo of the word is out of the ear.’’ | ‘auld Joe’ Manton, whose pieces used to carry such a load o’ money, even a “1 should disgrace myself.” 

Freua a paper on ‘ Coursing,’ we shall take the better part of a pleasant and | decent single barrel is not to be had for a tritle—and beside® the prime cost, “Sir!” said my father in a voice of thunder, “would you flinch in the / 
ebaracteristic letter of Sir Walter Scott's, addressed to the editor of ‘ The Cour- | there is a kick for three pounds thirteen and sixpence per annum on firing it off. | battle!” : 
ser’s Manual,’ in reply to a request for a contribution, and inclosing a copy of an | Then there must be pointers, or setters, or spaniels; and besides theircost and| “ No, Sir, I don’t think I should. At least not till I had got a belly-full. But ; 
ancient Scotch ballad on the subject :-— maintenance, every sporting dog must answer to the call of the tax-gatherer as | if the ship at any time ran short ef provisions and the crew were put under stop- | 

“ Dear Sie, weil as to your own, which, as Franklin says, is ‘paying rather dear for your | pages, I should be the first to flinch from my duty and give up—”’ 

“T have loved the sport of coursing so well, and pursued it so keenly for | whistle,’—and finally, there must be a manor, or a right of shooting over Shoot- “Your post, Sir 7” 
several years, that I would with pleasure have done anything in my power to add | er's Hill or somewhere else. ‘Taking all these items, game will come, as well as “No, Sir, give up the ghost, Sir.” 
to your collection on the subject ; but I have long laid aside the amusement, and | 89, rather high in the long ran—particularly if you pay the carriage. In fact, as My father found himself at sea, and made signals that I should choose a pro- : 
still longer renounced the poetical pen, which ought to have celebrated it ; and J | some slender annuitants complain towards winter, ‘ firing comes dear’—very dear | fession for myself. : 
eould only send you the laments of an old man, and the enumeration of the num- | indeed, if we compare it to Pisca‘or’s water-rates. At his first fitting out, how ‘‘T should prefer the law, Sir. | 
ber of horses and dogs which have been long laid under the sod.—I cannot in- | mildly the rod punishes the pocket! How slightly his lines dip into his income! “ La, Sir,” said my Sire. ; 
deed complain of the old huntsman, that— How trifling the expense of baiting a hook to that of baiting ansg! But he “Yes, Sir, the law, because the study is so pleasant and one has only to eat ' 
No one now, needs no horse—only a little horse-hair. The Thames itself is a free fishery, | one’s terms. He objected that the lawyer who had only eaten one’s terms never : 
Dwells in the hall of Ivor, but should he think proper to subscribe to a water, how moderate his contribu- | got much to eat afterwards. This I denied, inasmuch as J bad heard that in all ; 
Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead, tion to a river compared with Ventator’s toakennel! As for dogs—he does not | great cases the clients fee'd the lawyers handsomely. ; 
And [ the sole survivor ; even require a to fetch his = out = a pee Sh oe all, let the Aeg: 3 said ry Ae if oe pa =m seriously, we had better not talk F | 
" wee , prime cost and the current expenditure of the Angler be what they may, he | at all. ut go to the law and to the devil if you like.” 
eoetniion oe ou preety aiieeer une ye Ng reer co enjoys one prodigious and exclusive advantage, namely, that he puts in, es well ‘“ Just as you please, Sir: they say they are much the same thing.” 5 
Instead of entering on such melancholy topics, I judge it better to send you an as draws out. To the law, however, I turned ; but had not been many weeks in town when ws 
Elegy on Bonny Heck, an old Scottish poem of very considerable merit in the W ith a few scattered anecdotes we must conclude :— my maternal uncle, and godfather by proxy, General Jonathan Blveskin. arrived 
eyes of those who understand the dialect. * * _ Hints to Housewives. —* | also wish to allude once more to the warrener, and | from India with mines of wealth, scores of servants, a liver the worse for wear, 

“ The elegy itself turns upon a circumstance which, when I kept greyhounds his occupations. — He often carries it on in the dark, when a question arises,— and, to borrow an expressive phrase, *‘a strong tea complexion, black and green ; 
I felt a considerable alloy to the sport; I mean, the necessity of dispatching the How does he distinguish old rabbits from young ones, and vice versd? Why, | mixed. 
instruments and partakers of our amusement, when thoy begin to make up, by Nature comes to liis assistance here. He presses the knee joint of the fore leg 


An introductory letter from my father (enclosed in one in which were convey- 
ed special directions how this eastern Plutus was to be worshipped) placed me : 
on his visiting list. I was next promoted to his dinner list; and | hoped by my ; 
If, on the contrary, there is a perceptible separation between the | delicate attentions to secure a place in his will. His will was therefore my law, : 
for their spirit, not their address. Accordingly, they are seldom admitted to the two eons, the rabbit is young; and more or less so, as the two bones are inore and at tage — so far ingratiated myselt into his favour, by a diligent study 
rank of personal favourites. I have had such greyhounds, however, and they o less separated. An experienced warrener avails himself of this test ina of the Asiet 7 ournal and East India Register, as to be looked upon as the future 
possessed a large share of intelligence, attachment, and sagacity, as any other “2 few secunds-—in fect, T may say, merely by a slight touch of the parts. depository of his immense wealth ; nay, more, to be acknowledged as such by 
epecies of dog that I ever saw. In such cases it becomes difficult or impossi- ints to Sportsmen. — ‘The mention of broken necks reminds me of an an- | himself. 
ble to execute the doom upon the antiquated greyhound, so coolly recommended ecdote of a hard-riding Leicestershire grozier, in the days of the renowned Mr. 


eunning, for the doticiency of youthful vigour. A greyhound is often termed an we) 7 oo tae ‘ ae Be heads of the ~ bones “Er fm - “- are so 
inferier species of the canine race, in point of sagacity, and in the eyes of an regret + er that little or no space can be perceived b« tween them, the rabbit 
accomplished sportsinan it is desirable they should be so, since they are valued “ yn 


But alas! how fleeting are our hopes. How many slips there are betwixt the 
by Dame Juliane Berners :— Meynell. Getting a bad fall one day, and being picked up apparently lifeless by | cup and the lip, betwixt the plate and the palate. My uncle kept a table where a 
A some of the field, to whom he was unknown, they began to pull him violently by | prince might dine. His was the best of cooks. He imported for his own use 
nd when he comes to that yere, " : “ ; ; 3 ve . ‘ SL ataent . ‘ r 
Save bie tothe tennere ; 18 heels and his head, supposing, by the unnatural position of the latter, that his | the choicest delicacies, and I who am like Wolsey, ‘*a man of an unbounded 
Fer the beet whelp ev bit h had neck was dislocated. Coming to himself, however, during the operation, he thus | stomach,” was for a short time a happy man. 
hecthe come ra ol bed Neer Oe addressed the good Samaritans who had stopped to afford him relief,—a thing But a change came o'er the spirit of my dream, my uncle gradually cooled to- 
‘ : not always to be looked for, when hounds are going the pace,—‘ Don't ye pull, | wards me. 1 was no longer “ dear Jonathan, dear godson.”’ 
Modern sportsmen anticipate the doom by three years atleast. * * * . — danas a 8 ’ 8 Towards me, 


“ / gentlemen; Iwas born so.’” “ Yamen’s visage grew blanker and blanker,"’ 
I cannot help adding to the “ Last Words of Bonny Heck,’ a sporting anec- Down Charge.—All setters (says Nimrod,) should be trained to the down : naa net ty 
dote, said to have happened in Fife, and not far from the residence of that fa- charge—that is, to stand still after the discharge of the gun. The French, it aus of ae . ria A. ganren Regiecccn a ” house. I bribed a tea pot-coloured ' 
= greyhound, which may serve to show in what regard the rules of fair play | appears, do not appreciate this merit: and he mentions the following anecdote —_ ” ie apni wae me nafathe ri eo — ORtanONE, end found that 
tween hound and hare are held by Scottish sportsmen. There was a coursing | in proof. my biltous uncle and dyspeptic godfather, General Jonathan Blueskin, had dis- 


elab, once upon a time, which met at Balchristy, in the province, or, as it is po- inherited me “’cause the dog ate with an appetite !"—curee on my greedy 
pularly called, the Kingdom of Fife. The imembers were elderly sociable men, maw ! 


ae = wate bee md gg rebel! omeet as an introduction to a hearty op nape the oe poet yond my yr aig ay sare AE. 4 ee a eg f — scarcely 
usually met a oortsia farge stout hare, whe shesind made sey ee Rages, - a S ~—_ pag foe: wet yo hee 4 = ay we —S se tasted a mouthful of meat, nothing in fact but fish, soup, seuhen, aid publiea t 
mem esoteric ssa ed ce aoe hae inne Mane weal ru | neat yan anda nse ne een 
oY cleanin a dieale doen = in great style, and after 7 do run quite ne pn mteldinrey oe ine Se ie tote me a pe ngage Ty el = alate Site theadeee oat be é yap 

passing through a particular - in an enclosure yay hy Pamaag Lae lin a country phrase, “ made faces at on another.” She was the object of Ng pod 


to the same party for one or two seasons, and it was just enough to afford the ON THE INCONVENIENCES OF A GOOD love, and returned my passion. Her father was wealthy, and wished a riches 
worthy members of the ¢lub a sufficient reason to be alleged to their wives or 


‘Some years back there wasa French Count in England, by the name of Pel- 

















; APPETITE. son-in-law than I then could ever hope to be. While in the sunshine of my 

ethers, whem it might concern, for passing the day in the public-house. At I enjoy a bad state of health. Cavil not at the phrase, gentle reader, for uncle's favour I had however written to Ellen—my glowing epistle was answered 1 
length, a fellow who attended the hunt nefariously thrust his plaid, or great coat, though mis-applied and erroneous in a thousand instances, it is ¢he phrase and | *fectionately. Her father then saw that my passion was disinterested, and ¢ 
into the gap I mentioned, and poor puss, her retreat being thus cut off, was, in | the only one expressive of my condition. Not that | am an invalid, who find | therefore sanctioned my addresses. When, therefere, I was discarded by my : 
pon —ae of rahe  peree ye *basely—basely murdered.’ The sport of | my sole delight in the mysteries of the Pharmacopeia,— unele, it was to Ellen that I flew for consolation. 

the Dalchnsty club seemed to end with this famous hare. They eit found “Ww oe te | 1 was ni y iv I vs. § i 

ne hares, or such as afforded only a halloo and a squeak, or such, ed Pn idpger cd ap. Aaarneepespeapana vend | coahew tht t hh decnclaed, aah 8 oT ee 


. f, . 
t I indeed, for I enjoy a vigo stitut d appetite of liberal elasti ed, and I confess that I felt disappointed, that it did not present me with the 
them farther runs than they had pleasure in followin we : Joy & vigorous constitution and an appe 1oeral elasti- . : 
. g. -The spirit of the meet- | city . : ste ' . means of making my evening meal as hearty as my welcor ; 
img died away, and at length it was altogether given up. city. But this last, which bilious and dyspeptic thousands would regard as a ; 8 ’ y welcome. In short I made 


’ 
. ; blessing, has been to me a curse, a made me bankrupt alike in prese . | the unpleasant discovery that I was about to form an alliance with a family whe 
~ The publican was, of course, the party most especially affected by the dis- ness re future hopes ae ene _ “ta ‘ present happi were very moderate eaters. , 
continuance of the club, and regarded, it may be supposed, witl yank 





the perso bo had prevented ti 1 no complacency, But to my story :—I am the son of a tolerably wealthy farmer in a¢hise But if provisions were scant, good will was abundant. TI received great kind- 
i n who had prevented the hare from escaping, and even his memory f . <A . * | nesses, but somewhat attenuated meals. Elle as all lov , 

One day, a gentleman asked him what was become of , 4 a farmer of the old school, who, priding himself on his hospitality, delights to | °©*S° , iat attenuated meals, den was all love, while I ’ 

» . ’ ‘come of such a one ‘ ig the 2 hi P » orem -- ow } - ‘ 
obnoxious individual. ‘He is dead, Sir,’ answered 14 2, we g the | see his table groan with provision, aud scores of good-humoured faces around it “ Was all for love. and a little for my stomach.” 

, 99: Et is “a mine Lost, with an angry | cheered by his che é ' we | . “hild . , . , 
scowl, ‘and his soul kens this day whether the hare of Balchristy got fair play or ene poate. Are \ er. 1am the youngest of thirteen children ; ‘ ach of whom | To usea homely phrase, my visit was spoiled by my receiving all kisses and no 
! j stinguished for concentrat ey - » remarkable re ad i : 
not.’ “ Watter Scorr.” | = mei / sae ( dy ee - nag — If —_ fer gre resemblance | bread = cheese. In the latter respect it commenced inauspiciously. Alas! 
aa ihe ir common parent My eldest brother has his fa'hers nose toa nic ond ) s 
; h , ' b C a nicety it enced no less so. 
We have also, in this paper, some anecdotes of a celebrated sporting la:ly, 


My sister Louisa his full and pleasant blue eyes I resemble bim in nothing but 
i 














One evening, ope fatal evening, Ellen and I started for our usual stroll. The 
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weather was most enticing, and, seduced by its beauty and lost in sweet converse 
and amicable discussions upon our future arrangements, we unconsciously stray- 
ed farther from home than we intended, and it was only the rapidly approaching 
twilight which called our attention from the sweet subject of our thoughts. To 
remedy our error we determined upon returning home by a more direct, but less 
familiar path. The consequence was, we missed our way, and did not reach the 
house without great difficulty, and then not until the supper tray had been re 

moved, and the family had become alarmed at our absence. 

Our arrival, however, quieted all fears, and we had to pay the penalty of our 
carelessness by being made the butts at which the whole family aimed their jokes. 
Ellen was disconcerted by these sportive missiles of the brain, and declined sup- 
per. As TI was in love (although sentiment of any kind always sharpeus my ap- 
petite,) I felt bound to follow the line of conduct marked out for me by my ina- 
morata, and therefore, although as hungry asa hunter, I pleaded fatigue, and said, 
‘* No supper, thankee.” It was the first time I ever did so, and depend upon it, 
it shall be the last. Well does the poet exclaim, ‘Sine Baccho et Cerere frigit 
Venus,” and well did he understand his author who translated this splendid 
passage—“ Without bread and cheese and celery Venus a'nt worth a fig.”’ 

At length the hour for retiring had arrived. I withdrew to my chamber, 
jumped desperately into bed, but not, alas! to rest. Fatigue bade me sleep—I 
dozed and dreamed, and my dreams reflected my waking thoughts and wishes :— 

“* Hogsheads of honey, kilderkins of mustard, 
Muttons and fatted beeves and bacon swine ! 
Herons and bitterns, peacock, swan, and bustard, 
Teal, mallard, pigeons, widgeons, and, in fine, 
Plum. puddings, pancakes, apple-pies, and custard,” 
floated before me in ideal banquets, which I was prevented from participating in, 
by awakening at the very moment when a well-filled plate was placed before me. 

The gnawing sensation at my stomach at length got so annoying that I deter- 
mined the cravings of nature should be satisfied; and that hunger, which it is 
said can break through stone walls, should break through the stone walls of eti- 
quette and propriety, and that I would find out tine larder and satisfy my desire 
for food. ‘This resolution once made, I panted for the pantry, and cautiously and 
stealthily did I wend my way thither, guided Ly the light of a bright harvest 
moon. 

I reached it in safety, and was already in anticipation revelling in its savoury 
stores when the loud bark of Jowler, the house dog, startled me, and I deter- 
mined to effect a speedy retreat. 

This resolution was confirmed by the approach of my canine enemy, the grow 
ing loudness of whose bark showed too clearly his increasing appropinquity. I 
fled—but in my flurry mistook ny room, burst into that of the cook-maid, who 
had sprung from her bed at the summons of the trusty mastiff, and was received 
by her with astonishment and open arms, and retained by her, in the supposition 
that I was a felon, until Jowler flew to her assistance, and fixing his fangs in the 
calf of my left leg, held me fast in this most embarrassing situation, as a specta- 
cle to the whole family, who speedily drew nigh to the scene of confusion,— 

“Some armed with rapiers and with rush-lights some.” 
All my protestations and those of the ministering Priestess of the Cuisine could 
not disabuse the minds of the spectators from the idea of intrigue. Old Mea- 
dows accused ine of baseness— Fanny upbraided me with perfidy and libertinism 
—the cook was ordered off at day-bieak—and I beat my retreat by the six 
o'clock London coach, and sought consolation for my misfortune in my conscious 
innocence and a most super-exceilent break fast. 

I now determined to renounce all ideas of matrimony, and to be contented 
with bachelor’s fare for the rest of my life. ‘To procure this in its most agreea- 
ble shape, I resolved to enter the club, of which several of my acquaintan- 
ces were inembers. But here again my evil destiny pursued me. 

All the forms of proposing and seconding me prescribed by the regulations of 
the club had been duly observed; when, by way of ensuring my election, I gave 
a dinner party to some of the most influential members, a day or twu preceding 
the one which was to decide the question of my admission or rejection. 

The dinner was of the best,—admirable in quality —abundant in quantity. I 
begged my guests to do it justice, and | myself set them the example. They 
enjoyed themselves, and so did I—I never made a heartier dinner in my life. 

Judze then, gentle reader, ef my horror and disgust at finding, on the day of 
election, that these very friends had in consequence of this display of my gastro- 
nomic powers black-balled me! and this too, as they themselves avowed, for no 
other reason in the world than that the club could not afford to dine a man with 
my appetite for the regulation price of two and three-pence ! 


re 


THE MONTHS.—DECEMBER. 
** Christmas is coming!’ That peace, and joy, and happiness may be its uni- 
versal concomitants, is every good man’s prayer. 

We rejoice exceedingly that our young, and lovely, and beloved Queen has de- 
termined on passing her Christmas at Windsor Casile, the regal and time-honour- 
ed hall of her ancestors—the only palace in the empire worthy of the residence 
of a king or queen of England. Windsor—Oid Windsor—was hgnoured with 
a palace by our Saxon kings. Full many a joyous revel has been there. FEd- 
ward the Confessor kept his court in the ancient palace, which was occasionally 
inhabited by our sovereigns till the early part of the twelfth century. Henry the 
First, for the first time, passed his Christmas at the Castle (which, though built 
by the Conqueror, owes its magnificence to Edward the Third) in 1105 ; and his 
Easter in 1107. Again, at the Christmas of 1095, under William Rufus; end 
again at the Christmas of 1212, under King John, the royal structure rang with 
the sounds of princely mirth and revelry. In 1563, Elizabeth, in all her 
pomp, and pride, and power, and gorgeous display, celebrated the national 
festival of St. George at Windsor Vastle. How dear, how deservedly dear, the 
noble structure was to our last three sovereigns, George the Third, George the 
Fourth, and William the Fourth, must be full in the recollection of most of our 
leaders. 

Her present Majesty, Victoria, is said to have been little satisfied with the 
Pavilion at Brighton. A palace on the sea-shore without a marine view, or even 
a distant glimpse of the ocean! Monstrous anomaly! Yet, if report speak with 
the voice of truth, she will revisit Brighton next year ; having, to supply the de- 
faciencies of the Pavilion, engaged the Bedford Hotel for her own special delec- 
tation, that she may, at pleasure, behold “the sea, the sea, the glorious sea!” 
Her selection of the Bedford arose, no doubt, from her Majesty's predilection fer 
every thing reminding. her of the house of Russell—or from some other cause. 
Nous Verrons. 

Touching are the recollections of Windsor and its Castle! The royal vaults— 
Henry the Sixth—Edward the Fourth—Henry the Eighth—Queen Jane Seymour 
—the Charieses. 

“ Let softer strains ill-fated Henry mourn, 

And palins eternal flourish round his urn. 

Here o’er the martyr king the marble weeps, 

And, fast beside him, once fear'd Edward s!eeps. 

Whom not the extended Albion could contain, 

From old Belerium to the northern main, 

The grave unites; where ev'n the Great find rest, 

And blended lie the oppressor and th’ opprest.” 
And the Georges, and William the Fourth; and, in the Chapel royal, that gem 
of modern sculpture, Wyatt's monument to the memory of the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales—once, alas! the cynosure of every eye. What an ice-bolt to the 
hopes of the nation was the hapless death of that woman—that young, that lovely, 
that almost worshipped woman ! 

Then, of another order of interest, Elizabeth's Picture G illery—the Room of 
Beauties,—of beauties adinired, beloved, and adored in their day! and, though 
last in the orler of tine, not /east in the exalted estimation of the patriot and of 
the lover of art, the Waterloo Gallery, in which the honours of that unforgotten 
field live, and will live as long as canvas and colour shall last. For the origin of 
this proud national monument we are indebted to Geerge the Fourth—for its ex 
tension, to his royal brother and successor, William. ‘The very sight of this 
glorious assemblage might suffice to convert cowards into heroes. 

But saints demand attention as well as kings and queens, princes and princes 
ses, beauties and soldiers. —First, then, of St. Nicholas, the patron saint of chil- 
dren, of virgins, of mariners, of the Dominican monks, of the Muscovite 
Laplanders, of the Russian Empire, &c. His festival is on the 6th of Decem- 
ber. When an infant himself, he was so pious, that upon Wednesdays and 
Fridays he could never be prevailed upon to receive the natural nutriment of the 
breast. When twochildren had been murdered, cut into pieces, salted, and put 
into a picklinc-tub with some pork, the guilt was revealed to the saint in a vision. 
The saint prayed to the Almighty that he would both pardon the murderer and 
restore the poor children to life. The saint had hardly finished his prayer, when 
the mangled and detached pieces of the two youths were, by divine power, re- 

united, and, perceiving that they were alive, threw themselves at the feet of the 
holy man, to kissand embrace them; “but the bishop (Nicholas was the bishop 
of Myra) would not suffer their humiliation, but exhorted them to return thanks 
to God, gave them good advice and his blessing, and sent them in great joy to 
prosecute their studies to Athens. He was accustomed to throw stockings with 
mM irriage portions, into young ladies’ chambers ;—subsequently, it was customary, 
in the nusneries of the Continent, for the young nuns to place on the eve of St 
Nicholas each a silk stocking at the door of the apartment of the lady abbess, 
wth a piece of paper enc'osed, recommending themselves to * Great St. Nicho- 
las, of her chamber; that the next day they were called together to witness 
the saint's attention, when they never failed to find the stockings filled with sweet- 
meats, &c., with which they made a general feast. Charles III. of Naples in- 
stituted an order of knighthood, called the Argonauts of St. Nicholas; in Eng- 
land, even, numerous churches, at the most ancient sea-ports and elsewhere, 
were placed under his protection, and enriched by offerings from mariners, fisher- 





able and strenuous advocates of the dead. 

Again, for a moment, the lofty ones of the earth must become our theme, for 
the month of December is big with the fate of kings, and statesmen, and heroes. 
—On the 2ud of December, 1804, thirty-three years ago, Buonaparte, the 
greatest and the boldest of modern conquerors, achieved the imperial crown. 
Where is he now! Seventeen years afterwards, he died, a prisoner and au ex- 
ile; and, his mushreom dynasty extinguished throughout Europe, his bones were 
left to rot in obscurity in the distant Isle of St. Helena. 

On the 4th, that wily (renchman, Cardinal Richelieu, the Talleyrand of his 
day, will have reposed with his ancestors 195 years. 

“Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust! 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death?” 

The 7th of December, 1683, is recorded as the day on which the patriot, 
Algernon Sidney, lost his head on the block ; the same day of the month, in 1815, 
that on which Marshal Ney, honoured in history as “the bravest of the brave,” 
was shot. 

* How loved, how honoured once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 

’Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be!” 

Brave as were his deeds of arms, Ney was a traitor. How senseless was the 
outcry raised against the Duke of Wellington, for not interposing between him 
and his fate. Had Wellington done more than he did, he would have been a 
traitor to his own honour, and to the cause for which he had fought. 

On the 11th, Charles XII , of Sweden, will have mingled with his native earth 
119 years. He was killed before the fortress of Fredericshall, in Norway. Voltaire 
has recorded his exploits. One of hisillustrious predecessors, Gustavus Adolphus, 
the champion of religious soundness of principle, and of all that is noble and true in 
the character of man, as prince, soldier, legislator, or private citizen,— Gustavus 
Adolphus, who fell at the battle of Liitzen in 1632,—is at length likely to find as 
excellent and a more faithful biographer in Major Sherer, the gallant follower in 
arms of the duke of Wellington, of whose heroic acts he is also the historian. 
It is not a little remarkable, that at the very time when such a work is in pre- 
paration, we should learn that a carpenter in Leipsic has purchased, at a high 
prtce, the lofty poplars which have hitherto ornamented the spot on which Gus- 
tavus Adolpbus fell. The wood is to be wrought up into fancy relics of the 
hero. How many are the modes devised for conferring a little temporary immor- 
tality upon mortals ! 

A paneramic change of subject invites. St. Lucy, whose festival stands for 
the 13:h, may be said to have been the victim of love, or rather, perhaps, of love 
turned to hate. She was born in Syracuse, and affianced by her mother to a 
man of rank; but the young lady, it appears, had previously taken a vow of 
perpetual celibacy, and she in consequence divided her wealth among the poor. 
This so exasperated her quondam lover, that he denounced her to the heathen 
authorities, and she was condemned to an offensive punishment. We are told, 
however, that God rendered her immovable, consequently, she was “ blessed by 
dying in prison, in the year 304.” Why, we know not, but, in popish countries, 
St. Lucy is invoked by persons afflicted with distempers of the eyes; and she is 
usually depicted with her eye-balls lying in a dish; emblematic, according to 
some, of her having been deprived of sight while in prison. 

The festival of St Thomas falls on the 21st, the shortest day, and consequent- 
ly, the longest night of the year. By our Saxon ancestors, the longest night was 
held in especial veneration. Terming it Mother Night, and regarding it as the 
mother of all the other nights, they dated from it the commencement of their 
years. They also held it asa festival in honour of Thor, one of their greatest 
and most powerful deities, in whom, as they believed, was vested the supreme 
command of the elements. 

St. Thomas, or the Twin, preached the Gospel to the Medes, Persians, Ca- 
nanians, Hyrcanians, Bactrians, Ethiopians and Indians; amongst the last of 
whom he suffered Martyrdom at Meliapour, where he was pierced through the 
body with a lance, in the year 73, and was buried in the church which he had caused 
to be erected in that city. These facts appear to be extremely well authentica- 
ted. When Marco Polo was travelling in India in 1269, he was informed that 
the body of St. Thomas was deposited in Meliapour; his actual remains were 








men, merchants trading beyond sea, &c.; and in the coffins of their deceased | served, the people—the people of England—are never more in their glory than 
relatives, the Laplanders place little images of St. Nicholas, as one of the most | when in the prcsence of their sovereign at a place of public entertainment. 


George the Third dearly loved the theatre ; so did George the Fourth in hie 
early days; and, that advanced age, indifferent health, and perhaps want of taste 
in the histrionic art, should have prevented William the Fourth from participating 
in the enjoyments of the mimic scene, must have been regarded as one of the 
causes of recent deterioration in the national drama. At the theatre, the coun- 
tena:.ce of royalty—of a young, beautiful, and beloved queen, more especially, 
entering into all its attractive and fascinating charms--sheds joyous light around, 
and operat s as a healtiful and exhilarating stimulant to loyal devotion, to patri- 
otic ene’ gy, to all the best and noblest feelings of our nature. And it will also 
give a new iinpetus to dramatic effort. It is not that the ancient spirit is extinct 
that we excel uot in the field of dramatic literature :—the power is alive, but dor- 
mant from the absence of salutary impulse. 

The 27th is the f. stival of St. Joha the Evangelist, the son of Zebedee and 
Salome, and the nominal brother of Christ. ‘This was the apostle who sat next 
to our Lord, and who leaned on his bosom at the last supper. It was to the 
‘Seven Churches” which he established in Asia that he addressed the Book of 
Revelations. He is said to have been bronght from Asia to Rome about the 
year 90, by order of Domitian, and cast into a cauldron of burning oil, from which, 
however, he miraculously escaped unhurt. This event, formerly commemorated 
on the 6th of May, gained him the honourof martyrdom. He died at Ephesus, 
aged ninety-four, in the year 100. ‘ The feast of St. Jobn is thought to be cele- 
brated the second froin the high festival of Christmas, on account of the pre- 
eminent love of our Saviour towards that holy apostle.” ‘ 

St. Sylvester, whose festival falls on the last day of the year, was a Romish 
priest of much reputed learning and sanctity, who succeeded to the papal chair 
on the death of Melchiades, in the fourth century. Tradition relates that he had 
the honour to baptize Constantine the Great, St. Peter and St. Paul having de- 
scended from heaven to persuade the emperor to submit to a repetition ef that 
rite, Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, who had already performed that sacred 
ceremony, ‘‘having been an Arian, and, of course, a heretic.” 

—— 
LIFE OF CHATTERTON. 

The Life of Thomas Chatterton ; including his Unpublished Poems and Corres 

pondence. By Jobn Dix. Hamilton, Adams & Co. 

‘* Sixty-seven years,” says the author of this volume, in bis preface, ‘ have 
elapsed since the death of Thomas Chatterton ; and his memoirs, which have appear- 
ed from several pens, seemed to the author of this biography to have held up the 
shadowed side of his brief life to public observation, and to have studiously con- 
cealed those traits in his character, which should have rescued him from the ill 
nature of those who neglected him whilst living, and traduced him when dead. 
Much information respecting ‘ the marvellous boy’ having fallen into the author’s 
hands, he has with pleasure performed a task which has not been altogether 
devoid of difficulties. These, however have been considerably lessened by the 
kind offices of friends, and it is his pleasing duty te acknowledge the assistance 
he has received.” ; 

We hail the appearance of this kind-hearted, and unaffected piece of biography 
with very earnest pleasure : because, although it bears strong marks of being the 
production of an inexperienced author, and is, perhaps, less purely eloquent in its 
style than the high character of the genius whose sufferings and creations it 
describes, should natura!ly inspire, yet it brings the lights of the picture into light, 
and robs off the dirt which tad been suffered to accumulate and form a mass of 
shadow. How finea day is in the true and beautiful course of nature coming 
upon the character of Chatterton. He began | fe as a dunce,—even in his mo- 
ther’s eye! But at the age of six years and a half, on his mother’s showing him 
an old musical MS. in French, with illuminated capitals, he to use the mother’s 
words, fell in love” with it! From this munuscript—(a key to his heraldric-pas- 
sion and antiquated lore)- -he learned his alphabet, and in the language of his 
present biographer, ‘* soon afierwards was able to read in an old black-lettered 
Bble.” What acradling for an autiquarian poet,—a black-letter Shakspeare ! 
He is then promoted to a charity-schoul at St. Augustin’s Back in Bristol, where 
he expressed his thought that ‘he should learn everything,” and where he is garbed 
asa pauper-child, and taught “reading, writing, and arithmetic !" Thence again 
he is transferred to the office of a country attorney of little practice, but full pro- 
fessional selfishness of character; and here his love of poetry, his 

Shame in crowds, his solitary pride, 














found there in 1517; and, in 1522, his bones, and the lance with which he had 
been pierced, were removed, by the Portuguese, to Goa. In all pictorial repre- | 
sentations, St. Thomas appears with a lance, in remembrance of the mode in 
which his life and sufferings were terminated. 

We recollect an ingen:ous parallel having been drawn between Mr. Adding- 
ton (afterwards Lord Sidmouth) and Napoleon Buonaparte. Might it not be an 
equally amusing effort to institute a comparison between Oliver Cromwell and 
James the Second!—the former a canting, sanguinary, regicidal hypocrite; a 
king in everything but the name ;—the latter, an honest-hearted, weak-minded, 
Roman Catholic bigot. Cromwell was proclaimed Protector on the 16th of De- 
cember, 1653,—one hundred and eighty-four years ago; five years afterwards, 
he died the death of the little, and the mean, and the poor in spirit; so detested 
became his memory, that his carcass was not allowed to rest in its grave; and 
his mushroom dynasty, like that of Napoleon, has perished from the face of the 
earth.—James, the Bigot, fled from his country on the 23rd of December, 1688, 
expel'ed, as it were, by the Whigs—hurled from his throne, and condemned to 
that form of religion which the sor-disant Whigs of the present day are indirect- 
ly straining every nerve to restore. 

Jord Strafford was weakly allowed to perish on the scaffold on the 28th (the 
festival of the Holy Innocents), 1680. ‘This was the darkest moral and political 
offence of which Charles Siuart was ever guilty ; and deeply, even to his last | 
moment, did be lament its perpetration. Strafford, whatever fate he might have | 
deserved at the hands of the nation, was a ‘‘good man and true’’ to his royal 
master. Charles was unfortunate even from his birth; he was the victim of | 
education and of circumstance ; all his virtues—and he had many and great ones | 
—were his own ; all his faults and failings ought to be laid at the door of his | 
father. 

According to the calendar of the Greek church, and to the liturgy of the 
Abassides, in Ethiopia, 14000 children were slaughtered by order of Herod, king 
of Judea, on the 28th of December. Macrobius assets, that one of the sons of 
the tyrant, then at nurse, fell a sacrifice with the other children; an incident 
which induced Augustus Cesar to remark, that “it were better to be Herod’s 
dog than his son.” According tothe fancies of our forefathers, the day of the 
Holy Innocents, or Childermas-day, was one of most uslacky omen. The 
coronation of Edward IV. was put off till the Monday, because the pre- 
ceding Sunday was Childermas-day ; none would marry on that day; and it was 
thought not lucky to put ona new suit, to pare the nails, or to commence any 
undertaking on Childermas-day. 

Of the innumeratle customs, rites and ceremonies, religious and auperstitious, 
relating to Christmas eve and Christmas-day—the latter at once the holiest and 
most joyous of our festivals—it is here unnecessary tospeak. ‘They are known 
by tradition, and are described in thousands of volumes accessible to every one 
To illustrate them farther would be a fitting task for the antiquary rather than 
for one who merely endeavours to glance at ‘‘ coming events,” and to“ cast their 
shadows before.” St. Stephen, one of the boldest and most unshrinking 
champions of Christianity, and the first martyr to its faith, was stoned to death 
by the Jews on the 26th of December, as it is believed, about the yea: 33. There 
was formerly a notion, regarded by many as altogether superstitious, but seeming 
not to be without good sense at the bottom, that, to gallop horses till they were 
all over ina sweat, and then bleed them on St. Stephen's day, would prevent their 
having any disorders for the ensuing year. Tusser, in his ‘* Five Hundred Points 
of Good Husbandry,” says :— 

** Yer Christmas be passed, let horse be let blood, | 
For many a purpose it dooth them much good ; | 
The day of St. Steeven old fathers did use.” 
| 
| 

















But, he quaintly adds,— 

“If thatdo mislike thee, some other day chuse.” 
The rationale of the affair appears to be this :—‘* About Christmas is a very | 
proper time to bleed hor-es in, for then they are commonly at house ; then spring | 
comes on, the sun being now coming back from the winter solstice, and there 
are three or four days of rest: andif it be upon St. Stephen's day it is not the 
worse, seeing there are with it three days of rest, or at least two.” The 


The 26th of December is also important to many, under the designation of 
Boxing-day. Brand's account of the origin of Christmas Boxes, derived from 
‘The Athenian Oracle,” vol. i. p. 360, is peshaps, as satisfactory as any that 
can be obtained. —*: The Romish priests had masses said for almost every thing 
If a ship went out to the Indies, the priests had a box in her under the protection 
of some saint: and for masses, as their cant was, to be said for them to that 





saint, &c., the poor people must put something into the priests’ box, which was 
not opened till the ship's return. ‘The mass at shat time was called Christmass ; 
the box called Christmass Box, or money gathered against that time, that mass- | 
es might be said by the priests to the saints to forgive the people the debauche- 
ries of that time ; and from this, servants had the liberty to get box-money, that | 
they too might be enabled to pay the priest for his masses, knowing well the trick | 
of the proverb, * No penny no Pater Nosters.’” 
“ Boxing Day ” brings us, as a matter of course, to theatrical revelling o! | 
all sorts—trag: dy, comedy, opera, farce, melo-drama, pantomime, spectacle. | 
&c. We are not altogether without hope of a new era commencing in the | 
prospects of the drama. That the Queen has evinced a determination to patron 
ise the theatres, is subject of high congratulation ; for, as it has been justly ob 


custom is considered to have been of Danish origin. 








began! Ina small room at his mother’s house, he had his “* pounce bag full of 
charcoal,” and the table covered with parchments and writings,—but no food ¢ 
In this room, in all its gloom, poor Chatterton laboured at his dusky work of 
mind! Thence issued the ‘ Extraordinary Pedigree for the pompous Tradeeman 
Burgum’ (price 5s. per ad valorem Burgum), thence issued the Gattery of Fit2- 
forefathers (a strange compound) to Stephens of Salisbury, and thence came the 
Rowley MSS. The natural mind of the author, asa self-author, took from 
suffering and disappointment a satirical turn, and he may be said to have lampoon- 
ed himself out of his native city, aided and strongly aided, by the dismal literary 
prospectavhich Bristol offered to a very young, very poor, and very proud candi- 
date for fame. London, to the youthful Rowley, wae paved with gold ; he 
came, and found it, after an enduring horror, not even paved with twopenny rolls ! 
He struggled in hope towards his mother and sister, (mere sunshine upon @ 
tombstone !) in pride to those around him, in supreme disgust towards those at 
whose hands he condescended to ask for—not aid, but an open gate to the paths 
of industry. Death followed The commission of life was thrown up. Great good 
men were instantly on the hunt to discover where he lived! Immediately he 
lived everywhere! Poets, divines, antiquarians, physicians, all dwelt upon hie 
name, and crowded around his relatives to collect his manuscripts, which they 
would have rammed into the fire during his mere breath-day. He was accused 
of forgeries in his life, by the writer of the ‘Castle of Otranto,’ that miserable 
attempt at the then dead art !—by Mason, who mimicked some promissory 
Cambrian notes, in his’ feeble ‘ Elfrida_—by Gray, who, in his pieces from the 
Erse, had not even the dingy covering of rust which, until rabbed by the careless 
hand, gave an antique air to Mambrino’s helmet But the mst which obscured 
Chatterton’s name and genius gradually departed ; the fame which could not be 


| withheld from Rowley, attached iteelf to its rightful owner, for, to use the language 


of Cottle, Time “ plucked the borrowed plumes from the fictitious monk to place 
them on the brow of the real poet.” The best of our later bards have all done 
him “honour due,” and now, instead of being the little wily impostor, the 
heartless child, and the profligate suicide, truth, in its own exquisite sincerity, 
brings him out as the inspired poet loving an antique dress—as the best of sons 
and brothers, bestowing small bot inestimable gifts, and keeping up kindness and 
hope in his family when he was himself starving and hopeless—as the quiet, un- 
shrinking, domestic student and literary drudge— as the sacrifice to high thoughts 
and unconquerable pride.* Day however is come to his memory, a day which, if 
he coud be sentient of eartbly bliss, would be to him bliss indeed. Would he 
not have been content with all his lot, to have fore known that Keats (his brother 
in genius) would have dedicated Endymion to him, that Wordsworth would have 
spoken of him, as-— 
The Marvellous Boy ! 
The sleepless Soul, that perished in his pride. 
and that Coleridge, the dreamy Chatterton grown up, of later days, should have 
sighed to have yielded the truest patronage, and like Burns to the Mountaia 
Daisy, have gloomily dreaded his own fate in that of the object he was heneur- 
ing and commiserating :-— 
*“ Ev'’n thou who mourn’st the daisy’s fate, 
That fate is thine—no distant date ; 
Stern Ruin’s ploughshare drives, elate, 
Full on thy bloom, 
Till crush’d beneath the furrow’s weight, 
Shall be thy doom !” 
Would not Chatterton have read the following lines of Coleridge (him of the 
Aucient Mariner), ‘‘ with eye upraised, as one inspired !”’ 
“ Poer Chatterton! He sorrows for thy fate, ‘ 
Who would have praised and loved thee—ere (00 late! 
Poor Chatterton! farewell! Of darkest hues 
This chaplet cast I on thy unshaped tomb ; 
Sut dare no longer on the sad theme muse, — 
Lest kindred woes persuade a kindred doom - 
For oh! big gall drops, shook from Folly'’s wing, 
Have blacken'd the fair promise of my spring; 
And the stern Fate transpierced with viewless dart, 
The last pale hope that shiver'd at my heart!” 
The natural course which the talent for verse took in the Boy Chattertos,— 
encircled as he was by the suspicious, plodding mercenaries of a trading city,— 





‘Can anything be more fearful, true, and intense than his letter to Mr. Barrett, u 
the discovery of one lying on the desk at Mr. Lambert’s office, and addressed to Mr. 
Clayfield, announcing the poet’s intention of committing suicide ’ This realizes Worde- 


worth’s famous lines.— 


“ Siy,—Upon recollection I don’t know how Mr. Clayfield could come by his letter, as I 
intended to have given him a letter, but did not. In regard to my mot v-s for the suppos- 
ed rashness, | shall observe, that | keep no worse company than MysELF. I never drink 






s, and have without vanity too much sense to be sttached tothe mercenary re- 
tailers of iniquity. No; itis my PripE, my damned, native, unconquerable PRIDE, that 
JJunges me into distraction. You must know that nineteeu-twen eth of my composition 
; I must either live a slave, a servant, have now o ‘m own, no sentiments of 
ny own which I may freely declare as such,or pig. Per exing alternative!—But it dis- 


to ext 


1s pride. 


tracts me to think of it. I will endeavour to learn humilit , but it cannot be here. What 
it will cost me on the trial heaven knows.” 

It has been well said by an eminent critic, that “his ruling passion was not the vanity 
of apoet, who depends upon the opinion ot others for its gratification, but the stoscal —_ 
of talent, which felt nourishment in the solitary contemplation of superiority oves 
dupes who fell into his toils.” 














was, as we have already observed, the satirical. The mystic intercourse with 
the dark eonjured-up spirits of Rowley and Canynge,—which, at his bidding, 
came like shadows, and did so depart,—demanded all his imagination and high 
poetical energy. The light from his gerius, when it streamed up in Its full splen- 
dour, was as the light from the wizard’s grave! 
“T would you had been there to see 
How the light broke forth so gloriously ; 
Streamed upward to the chancel roof, 
And through the galleries far aloof: 
No earthly flame blazed e’er so bright : 
It shone like heaven’s own blessed light, 
And, issuing from the tomb, 
Show’d the monk’s cowl and visage pale, 
Danced on the dark brow'd warrior’s mail, 
And kissed his waving plume !” 
The verses, therefore, written by the young poet in his undress, and to his 
living acquaintarce,—although not without occasional passages of great spirit or 
melody,—are not to be mentioned in the same breath with the immortal phanta- 
sies of Rowley. : lai 
The following lines, selected from a poem entitled “ Kew Gardens, whic! 
has never been given entire until in the present volume, may challenge con peti- 
tion, for their musical beauty and vigour, with the productions of number.ess 
bards who have enjoyed a living reputation far beyond that which Chatterton ob- 
tained. 
«‘ What charms has music, when great * * * * sweats, 
To torture sound to what his brother sets. 
With scraps of ballad tunes, and gude Scotch sangs, 
Which god-like Ramsay to his bagpipe twangs ; 
With tatter’d fragments of forgotten plays ; 
With Playford’s melody to Sternhold’s lays, 
This pipe of science mighty * * * * comes, 
And a strange, unconnected jumble thrums. 
Rons’d to devotion in a sprightly air, 
Danc’d into piety, and jigg'd to prayer ; 
A modern hornpipe’s murder greets our ears, 
The heav’nly music of domestic spheres ; 
The flying band in swift transition hops 
Through all the tortur’d vile burlesque of stops. 
Sacred to sleep, in superstitious key, 
Dull, dolefal diapasons die away ; 
Sleep spreads his silken wings, and lull’d by sound, 
The vicar slumbers, and the snore goes round ; 
Whilst * * * * at his passive organ groans 
Through ail his slow variety of tones. 
How unlike Allen! Allen is divine! 
His touch is sentimental, tender, fine ; 
No little aflectations e’er disgraced 
His more refin'd, his sentimental taste : | 
He keeps the passions with the sound in play, 
And the soul trembles with the trembling key.” 


The lines to Horace Walpole (Lord Orford), now first published, are touched 
with that pathetic spirit which a deep sense of injury awakened in the heart of 
the young poet. We give them, because we think they are a fit prelude toa few 
observations we are desirous of offering upon the cruelty which Chatterton suf- | 
fered at the hands of Walpole. ‘The boy had appealed to the patron, saying he 
was athirst for literary fame; the patron held out, with a gracious turn of the 
hand, the gilded chalice to the lips, and snatched it away when he saw that those 
lips were the youthful earnest ones of pauper-genius ! 

“ Walpole, I thought not I should ever see 

So mean a heart as thine has proved to be. 

Thou who in luxury nurs’d behold’st, with scorn, | 
The boy, who, friendless, fatherless, forlorn, 
Asks thy high favour—thou iay'st call me cheat. 
Say, didst thou never practice such deceit ! 

Who wrote Otranto? but I will not chide; | 








Scorn I'll repay with ecorn—and pride with pride ;— 
Still, Walpole, still thy prosy chapters write, 

And twaddling letters to some fair indite ; 

Laud all above thee, fawn and cringe to those 

Who fer thy fame were better friends than foes ; 
Still spurn the incautious fool who dares— 
? * * * 


+ * 
Had I the gifts of wealth and luxury shared, 
Not poor and mean, Walpole! thou hadst not dared 
Thus to insult. 
By Rowley’s side, when thou art dead and damned. 

In the last line, indignation, in a spirit of awful prophecy, seems to have taken 
the strongest werd, whether it would go in the harness of rhyme or not. 

It is well that there should, for the general good of the young enthusiastic 
race of poets, be some clieck upon the heartlessness and coldness of the would- 
be Macenases of literary talent,—painful as the instance must be in which the 
experiment is tried. Surgical severities are haplessly desivable in cases where 
cruelty would be triumphant, but for the benefit arising to the whole of human 
kind. The wreck becomes the beacon, warning the world of ships against the 
rocks on which it bas met its dreary doom! Poor Chatterton !—(yet why should 
he now be styled poon Chatterion, when he is immeasurably bigher, and more 
distinguished, than the Frenchified Orford, whose patronage he sighed for ;— 
when he is an angel of light above the Pewterer shadow of a Burgum, and the | 
dingy reputation, as antiquarian ;oets, of a Mason and a Gray ?)—Chatterton, in | 
the early hour of his beautiful and inspired mysteries, addressed, in the daring- 
nesa and the confidence of youth, a letter, ‘‘ with a specimen of the divine art,”’ 
to Horace Walpo'e; and that agreeable letter-writer, dandy-historian, and heart- 
less man,—conceiving that ** Thomas Chatterton” must be some cautious abbey- | 
antiquarian of the plodding and wealthy city of Bristol,—replied in the follow- | 


ing gracious style :— 
“ Arlington Street, April 21,1759. | 
“‘ Sir, —TI cannot but think myself singularly obliged, by a gentleman with whom! | 
have not the pleasure of being acquainted, when | read your very curious and 
kind letter, which I have this minute received. I give you a thousand thanks 
for it, and for the very obliging offer you make me of communicating your manu- 
script tome. What you have already sent me is valuable, and full of informa- 
tion; but, instead of correcting you, Sir, you are far more able to correct me. 
I have not the happiness of understanding the Saxon language, and without 
your learned notes, should not have beer able to comprehend Rowley’s text. 
‘Asa second edition of my Anecdotes was published last year, [ must not 
flatter myself that a third will be wanted soon, but I shall be happy to lay up any 
notices you will be so good as to extract for me, and send me at your leisure ; 
for as it is uncertain when | may use them, [ would by no means borrow and de- 
tain your MSS. 
‘Give me leave to ask you, where Rowley's poems are to be found. I should 


not be sorry to print them, or at least a specimen of them, if they have never 
been printed. | 





“The abbot John’s verses, that you have given me, are wonderful for their bar- 
mony and spirit; though there are some words I do not understand. You do 
not point out exactly the time when he lived, which I wish to know; as I sup- 
pose it was long before John al Ectry'’s discovery of oil painting: if so, it con- 
firms what I have guessed, and have hinted in my Anecdotes, that oi] painting 
was known here much earlier than that discovery or revival. 

“J will not trouble yeu with more questions now, Sir, but flatter myself, from | 
the urbanity and politeness you have already shewn me, that you will give me 
leave to consult you. 1 hope, too, you will forgive the simplicity of my direc- 
tion, as you have favoured me with none other. 

“Tam, Sir, your much obliged and obedient humble Servart, 


. “Horace WaLpoue. 

“ P.S. Be so good as to direct to Mr. Walpole, Arlington Street.” 

The above letter is a rare specinen of what anglers style the pike’s manner 
of “gorging the bait.” Horace Walpole, in his polished cunning, thinks he is 
Jaying out his fawning periods in a rich antiquarian investment. In a second let- 
ver, Chatterton, lulled in return by the tongue (to him, until then, an unknown 
tongue) which 

Would rob Hybla’s bees, and leave them honeyless, 
frankly epened to the ‘fend deceiver” his dismal poverty, literary hopes, and 
**longings after immoitality,”"—to which acknowledgment Mr. Walpole replied 
in a cold letter of iced adyice—a letter suggesting attention to the attorney's 
desk, a love of drudgery in filial respect and gratitude for his mother's exertions. 
and suggesting the blessed hint, that “‘when he had made a fortune, he might 
unbend himself with the studies more consonant with his inclinations.” The 
letter conveying all this advice, but no inclosurc, was one which Walpole styled 
a “ guardian-like” letter; while, at a not much later time, with his usual heart- 
tessness, in reference tothe eondition of this inspired nightingale of English 
song, he writes, for the sake of the cold and profligate pleasantry, “ that sing- 
mg birds should not be too well fed.” ; 

After the suicidal death of Chatterton, truth soon began to throw its proper 
darts with fearless aim, at his “ butchers, and not sacrificers,’ (to reverse a line 
of Shakespeare's); and Walpole at length considered it necessary be ing put 
upon his trial for being accessory to the murder of genius, before the fact pon 
make a defence :—that defence is an « laborate display of crue | kindness, of tortur- 
ed circumstance, of anaiously-besought inference, of guilt confirmed 


| profession 


But I shall live and stand ] 











1 by the o’er- 








laboured proclamations of innocence ! ) louse 
is over-insured.” Eugene Aram’s defence is couched in the same inimitable 
style of learned cunning and aggravated innocence ; and, to our minds, the mur- 


der at Knaresborough was no more justifiable than the one at Bristol. Tried by | 


posterity—the severest trial of all—and poor Walpole (for we will transfer the 
epithet,) would bleach his bones (if character may be presumed to have bones,) 
on some bleak eminence, looking down upon Bristol—the scene of the heartless 
crime ! 

The character ef Chatterton is now clearly unassoiled of all the malignities of 
friendship and envy. His genius is allowed to “ hold its own,” and the follies 
and light asperities of his youth are no longer set down in the calendar of crimes. 
The peevish, but pleasant little debtor and creditor account between himself and 
Beckford, the Lord Mayor of London, is no longer “ black ingratitude ;” and his 
tricks upon Barrett and Catcott are the freaks of his genius, which no one now 
could wish had not been played off. His death, too, is no longer the subject of 
scorn and vituperation. Lord Byron has said, ‘ Chatterton, J think, was mad.” 
Madness was in his family ; and as that is apprehenied to be an heir-loom, what 


must be feared as the result, when it finds genius of the most susceptible nature | 


opening the door of the brain to welcome Insanity! This, too, with Famine 
standing by infuriating the dreadful meeting and union of the two ! 

We had intended to go out of the present volume to make a few extracts from 
the inspired poems of Chatterton ; but the length of our remarks has swallowed 
up the space, of which we are able to avail ourselves. We rather think we 
should have astonished many of our readers with the discovery of unknown 
spots of beauty in,—to them, 

Desolate shores and fairy lands forlorn !— 
the deathless works of this poet—the works of 
Young Poesy, 
Clad in the mask of hoar antiquity ! 

If we can but achieve a re-reading of this poet, ‘* whose life and death will be 
the lasting honour and indelible disgrace of the eighteenth century,” we shall 
consider that we have done more towards advancing a true taste in English po- 
etry, than we have ever before accomplished in our most careful and zealous 
heurs. We are apprehensive, however, that the plumage of some of our birds 
of song must moult, if we succeed in the achievement. For those who pursue 
the fiery and spirited “‘ Second Fytte” of the Battle of Hastings, will, in the 
frenzy and fulness of the melée, startingly call to mind the later-described Battle 
of Flodden Field in ‘ Marmion ;’—and tne soft spirit of ‘Oure Ladies Chyrche’ 
will dimly hover over the celebrated moonlight view of ‘‘ fair Melrose aright.” 
It would be difficult, too, to reconcile it to the mind, that the noble author of 
‘« Parisina” had not felt “* The Dethe of Sir Charles Bawdin” when he sketched 
the vivid, ghastly, naked description of Hugo’s execution. Some of the softer 
poems of Chatterton are as delicate and feeling as those of the most classic pas- 
toral writers. Indeed, it has beer well observed, that ‘* Chatterton possessed an 
anvil of all work, and with the same ease could sharpen a needle, or mould a 
colossus.” 

But we must close our remarks. Mr. Dix has our hearty thanks for all he 
has done. He might have written in a more popular style, although he could not 
have increased his sincerity. 
Chatterton by reprinting the political prose papers, contributed to the periodi- 
cals of the day ;--the time is gone by for the publication of every temporary 
squib, or snatch of patriotism, written only for the moment and the momentary 
coin. 

There is an interesting portrait of Chatterton, taken, it is conjectured, and 
apparently with truth, at the age of twelvc,in which the ordinary an the extra- 
ordinary are strangely blended. The features are full and odd; but the lustre 
and beauty of the forehead, the mental shape of the head, the dark massive 
richness of the hair, and the solemn wisdom of the eye, take the gazer captive : 
and we think no one can part with the sight of it, without a strange and intense 
sense of the awful beauty of genius realized. With the following passage from 





Mr. Dix’s work, harmonizing with the tone of our last remarks, we must bring 


ourselves to a conclusion :— 

‘* Chatterton’s race «nd person is stated by those few who knew him, and with 
whom I have conversed, to have been manly, and all agree that there was some- 
thing about him which instantaneously prepossessed you in his favour. Mr. 
Barrett, and Mr. Catcott speak particularly of his eye. Mr. Catcott said 
he could never look at it long enough to see what sort of an eye it was, but it 


| seemed to be a kind of hawk’s eye, he thought one could see his soul through it. 


“Mr. Barrett, the surgeon, particulaily noticed his eyes, from the nature of his 
He never saw such—one was still more remarkable than the other. 
You might see the fire roll at the bottom of them.” 


———[— 


HOOD’S COMIC ANNUAL FOR 18338. 


Second Notice. 

‘‘There are nine muses to a poet; nine tailors to a man; nine points of the 
law to ‘one possessed ;’ nine livestoa cat; nine tails to a flogging; nine points 
to an agony of whist; nine diamonds to Pope Joan; nine ninepins toa bowl; 
nine cheers toa toast; and now there are nine Comic Annuals toa set.’”’ So 
says Mr. Hood in his preface ; and where, we would ask, is there another in- 
stance of a writer having kept up, almost single-handed, with pen and pencil, a 
like series of like volumes, or of any work of so peculiar a character, for an 
equal number of years! and yet here he is, fresh as a four year old ; and if time 
has had its influences, they have been on the reader ratherthanthe writer. The 
Comic is as good as ever—though we, who are “to the mapner”’ used, may not 
‘crow’ over it as we were accustomed todo. That ‘‘we are old, the more's 
the pity,” but that is no sin of Mr. Hood's. As in all Mr. Hood’s fun and pun 
and pleasantry, there is an under-current of feeling, so the sun-light of good- 
humour in this preface is not without its shadow, and he takes leave of the 
reader somewhat between jest and earnest: ‘*and now with three times three in 
bows, and all seasonable benisons—may they not be Sycorax’d into malisons !— 
I take my leave fur the ninth time. We may meet again, and we may not meet 
again; who but a Witch knows which ?” 


Our notice last week was necessarily hurried: yet ‘‘ The Carnaby Corres- | 


Mr. Hood, 
| as usual, has a quip at the *‘ brothers of the angle,”’ and he plays with them as if 


pondence,” and *’The Green Man,” were not bad for * the nonce.” 


he lovedthem. ‘A Rise at the Father of Angling,’ is too good to be passed by 
altogether, although we can only spare room for a sample, no bigger than a min- 
now :— 
Mr. Walton, it’s harsh to say it, but as a Parent I can’t help wishing 
You'd been hung before you publish’d your book, to set all the young people a 
fishing ! 
There's my Robert, the trouble I’ve had with him it surpasses a mortal’s 
bearing, 
And all thro’ those devilish angling works—the Lord forgive me for swearing ! 
I thought he were took with the Morbus one day, I did, with his nasty angle! 
For “oh dear,” says he, and burst out in a cry, “oh my gut is all got of a 


tangle! 
* 


. + 7 * + 


I vow I've suffered a martyrdom—with all sorts of frights and terrors sur- 
rounded ! 


For I never saw him go out of the doors but I thought he’d come home to me 


drowned. 


And, sure enough, | set out one fine Monday to visit my married daughter, 

And there he was standing at Sadler’s Well’s, a-performing with real water. 

It's well he was off on the further side, for I’d have brain’d him else with my 
patten, 

For I thought he was safe at school, the young wretch! a studying Greek and 
Latin. 

And my ridicule basket he got on his back, to carry his fishes and gentles; 


With a belt I knew he’d made from the be 
* : 


lt of his father's regimentals. 
* * 


> + 
Then one Friday morning, I get’s a summoning note from a sort of a law at- 
torney, 


For the boy had been trespassing peopie’s grounds, while his father was gonea 
journey ; 

And I had to go and hush it all up by myself, in an office at Hatton Garden, 

And to pay for the damage he'd done, to boot, and to beg seme strange gentle- 
man’s pardon. 

And wasn’t he once fished out himself, and a man had to dive to find him. 

And I pede bsought home with my motherly eyes and a mob of people be- 

ind him ? 


Yes, it took a full hour to rub him to life—whilst I was a-screaming and 
raving, 


And a couple of guineas it cost us besides, to reward the humane man for his 

saving. 

But Mr. Hood is not content to let his case rest here ; he shows the mischie- 
vous effects of these fishing-books on old as well as young—on critic as well as 
other people. “At the very first piscatory paragraph, the angling rod swallows 
up the critical ditto, and we cannot write a single line till we have wetted 
once.’ He then, and, for the honour of the craft, we rejoice at it * 


on , drops the 

“] have grasped my implement, then ; pocketed my tackle, and am armed al] 
ready for the start—but whither? I will set my rod on end and be dete rmined by 
i's fall The te! —Due North! divining rod, by Jove! What a myste lene 
inetinet in hazel!—why, that’s the New River! So much the better, for to that 
Middletonian stream I am indet ted,as Filch says, for my education. * i 
Hollo there ! you j ' : 


y _ ;° 1 . » 
in the cord’roys !—But there are nine in cord’roy s—You 
ragged cap—but tl ‘ 


a shilling for that paper of worms. There's your money -and now be off tc 


We see little good likely to arise to the fame of 


| 


ee — 
His argument looks “like a house that your book, for it’s any odds to nothing that you're a truant. That Doctor's boy 










will go along with you—there are no roaches here—and besides the little Hoopers 
have been coughing the last hour for their Roach’s embrocation. 

“Now then I’m set up forbait. A few gentles wouldn't be amiss, but that 
_hobble-de-hoy in raw pork-sausage colour, with skyblue sleeves, and a tray on 
his head, says ‘he never know'd ’em so blowed scarce.’ * * There's a big 
fellow yonder laughing at me, maybe one of the Stockbridge Club, or Christo- 
| pher North himself, but I don’t care a split shot. ‘The London Angler,’ as 
| Salter says, ‘ is ridiculed by none but the Shallows.’ The fewer the fins the 
more skill in bagging them. The fishes here know what fishing is. They don’t 
| shut their eyes and open their mouths; geod reason why! for most of them 

have had a warning or two about worms and a few gentle hints about gentles. 

They’re shyer than those in the Lea, and there they are uncommonly wary, even 
on this side of Ware. As for New River fish, some of them have had such ex- 
| perience, I verily believe they know # Kendal hook froma Kirby. Its next te 
| impossible to worm yourself into their confidence ; and if you can’t take them 
‘in, of course you won't take them out. 
| «The New River is a free fishery, and never without plenty to take up their 

freedom. Let’s just count the heads. There are seven charity boys, two 
| men, four young blackguards and three young gentlemen on the other side— 
| and one old gentieman (that’s me) four errand-boys, two doctor's ditto, two but- 
cher’s ditto, a climbing boy, and a little boy in petticoats, on this. Now look at 
the bridge. There are three lads sitting on the coping, another sweep holding 
on by the iron rails, and next to him a lathy chap with white nightcap, white face, 
white jacket, white apron, white stockings, and whitish shoes, hanging over the 
stream like the Flour of Yarrow. Now I think of it, it’s my remark that of all 
the fisher-boys I have ever seen, I never yet noticed aJew boy. * * But hush 
—there is something at me, or something like it. * * Another nibble—not at 
me though, but at the little boy. Ab, the climbing gentleman is right, it is ‘ ony 
a veed!’ But don’t go away, little boy,—never give up—the last time I was 
here I almost caught a bleak! There !—TI told you so: there’s a bite at some- 
body over the way. Huzza! that’s right! * * Whata pity the Stockbridge man 
is gone away! * * 

‘* Well done Muffin-cap number nineteen !—but now you must cut out, for you 
have no right to distress the water I can tell you for your comfort it’s the big- 
gest I ever saw pulled out there except one, and that was years and years ago. 
He was full six inches long. * * How he was ever let grow to such a size I 
can’t guess, unless he lived up a mainpipe. * * 

| say, sweeper. keep outof my swim! Talking of striking, I never knew 
exactly till now what a striking countenance is; but that baker never twitches 
up his line without twitching up his nose and mouth along with it. What an ar- 
dent love of the art in every line of his face! He is quite in earnest —mind your 
eye, Fur-Cap! for he strikes as if he’d pull up the bottom. I'll lay my life— 
but, Mercy on us! where's the little boy—where’s the little unbreeched! 
There'll be distracted parents somewhere—who saw him last? Such a genteel 
little fellow too—and so young—lI shall never forgive myself—but hark! I hear 
a small voice—Lord! here he is sure enough, fishing between my legs! It has 
made me nervous though; my hand shakes like a perpetual nibble, and I shan’t 
lose the notion all day of fallings in.” 

The fisherman departs, but to “‘ the contemplative man,” every place has its 
moral; here is that belonging to Rhodes Cow Lair. It was at that spot, that 
friend Corkingdale plunged into the river like a Newfoundland dog, and saved the 
live of an unfortunate female :-— 

‘‘The Humane Society unfortunately sent him a Silver Medal ; and from that 
hour the desire of saving increased upon him as it does with a Miser. He neg- 
lected his business to take long daily rambles by the Serpentine, or wherever 
else there seemed a chance of gratifying his propensity—and, above all, he 
haunted the scene of his former exploit, under the very com:non expectation that 
what had occurred once would happen again in the samelocality. And, curiously 
enough, the calculation was partly to be realized. 

“ At the same hour, on the same day of the weck of the same month, as.be- 
fore, I was walking with him onthe road to Wells, when lo and behold! at the 
identical spot we perceived a boy in the last stage of distreas, wringing his hande, 
weeping aloud, and gazing intently for something which seemed to have disap- 
peared in the river. We of course enquired what was the matter; but the poor 
fellow was too overcome to speak intelligibly ; though he was able to intimate by 
signs that the cause of his agony was inthe water. In such cases every moment 
is precious; and merely throwing of his new hat, Corkindale was instantly diving 
in the stream, where he kept under, indeed, so long, that [ really began to fear he 
had been grappled by some perishing wretch at the bottom. At last, however, 
he emerged ; but it was then only to ask eagerly for a more explicit direction. 
By this time the poor boy was more composed, so as to be able to direct the 
search rather more to the left—which was with the current. Accordingly down 
went Corkindale, a second time, in the direction pointed out; but with no better 
success; and when he came up again between agitation and exertien he was al 
most exhausted. Atlast he was just able to articulate ‘ 
Nothing—nota shred.’ The anxiety of the poor boy, in the mean time, seemed 
extreme ‘Laws bless you, Sir, for ever and ever,’ said he, ‘ for going in, Sis— 
but do just try again—pray, pray do, Sir!’ Corkindale did not require urging. 
* Quick, quick,’ says he, making up for another attemmpt—* tell me—man or wo- 
man?’ ‘Oh! how good on you, Sir,’ cries the poor boy, poor fellow, quite 
delighted at a fresh hope—* How very, very good on you, Sir. Butit’s nobody 
Sir, but anook !—a nook for fishing !—And O Lord! O Cri—! if you don’t find 
it—for I've got never a fardin for to buy another!’ ” 

‘Rightand Wrong’ is well told, and well tilastrated—but we must pass it, 
and * Napoicon’s Midnight Review’—end, better still, even * Patronage ’—at 
least content ourselves with a few lines from the lady's letter, just illustrating 
the unparalleled hardships of her husband's early life :— 

‘*'To favour with the particulars, my husband has the honour to be related 
very distantly to the Peerage ; and as Your Lordship knows, it is the privilege 
of Aristocracy to provide for all their connections by comfortable public situa- 
tions, which are sometimes enjoyed very early in life. To such, Mr. D. bad a 
hereditary right from his cradle, for his noble relative, the Duke of , was so 
condescending as to stand sponsor by proxy ; and instead of the usual spoons, or 
a silver mug, made a promise to the Infant of some office suited to its tender 
age; for instance a superannuation, or the like, where there is nothing to do but 
the salary to receive. In point of fact, the making the Baby a retired King’s 
Messenger was verbally undertaken at the font: but before the child could come 
into office His Grace unfortunately went out of power, by dying of apoplexy. 
In this shocking manner, Your Lordship, was my husband thrown upon the 
world, without proper provision according to his station and prospects, and was 
degraded to the necessity of his own exertions for support, till his fortieth year, 
when the new Duke thought proper to stir in his behalf. The truth is, a severe 
illness had left Mr. D.'s mind and nerves in such a pitiful shattered state, es to 
make him unfit for any business whatever, except public sffairs ; and according- 
ly it became the duty of his friends to procure him some post under government. 
So a proper application was made to his Grace, and through his influence and the 
fortunate circumstance of an election at the time, Mr. D. was appointed to the 
| dreadtul situation he at present enjoys ” 

It would be unpardonable to tell the reader what that situation was, or of its 
attendant miseries, and thus anticipate one half the pleasure he will have 
reading One of the most humorous papers in the volume. 
as the prevailing foolery, comes in, of course, fora rub. 
of the correspondence :— 

‘* Dear Bob,—Hoping you are well, and well-doing, we have heard such wor- 


| derful accounts in our parts lately about animal magnelising, without any clear 
notion what it is. 





Gracious heaven !— 





in 
Animal magnetism, 
Here is the opening 


‘“* My own notion is, it must be something new of my Lord Spencer’s—A]- 
| thorp as was—who was always very curious about his beasts. — 
| ‘Others do say the Duke of Bedford, with a fresh cattle show—nobody 

knows. 
| Now you are just at the fountain-head to learn, and as most of us down 
here is more or less engaged in breeding stock, it would be a main thing to be: 
| put up to the secret at its first start.” 
| Bob's answer 1s a jewel in its way, but we must be modest in our transferrings ; 
and must positively have a verse or two from ‘The Forlorn Shepherd's Com- 
plaint,’ a poem, which, from internal evidence, Mr. Hood is of opinion may cen- 
fidently be referred to Sidney, and, from its pastoral character, to the Arcadia. 
“Vell! Here [ am—no Matter how it suits 
A-keeping Company vith them dumb Brutes. 
Old Park was no bad Judge—confound his vig ! 
Of vot vood break the Sperrit of a Prig! 





| 

} 

ne in the } 
e are four in ragged caps—you in the blue pinafore then,— | 


“ The like of Me, tocome to New Sow Wales 
To go a-tagging arter Vethers’ Tails 

And valk in Herbage as delights the Flock, 

But stinks of Sweet Herbs vorser nor the Dock ' 


“T arn't ashamed to say I sit and veep 

To think of Seven Year of keeping Sheep, 
The spooniest Beasts in Nater, all to sticks 
And not a Votch to take fur all their Ticks! 
“Von only happy moment I have had 

Since here I come to be a Farmer's Cad, 
And then I cotch'd a vild Beast in a Snooze, 
And pick’d her Pouch of three young Kangaroos ’ 
“It's wery hard for nothing but a Box 

Of Irish Blackguard to be kee pin’ Flocks, 
‘Mong naked Blacks, sich Savages to h 
They've nayther gct a Pocket nor a Pus 
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The Alvion.— 


We have now a word of remonstrance from the ladies, or, as the poem is | which, amidst the public calamities, had been almost totally abandoned. 


—_. Clubs, turned up by a female hand.’ We dare only ‘‘look over the 
ge. 
Time was, their hearts were enly placed 
snug domestic schemes, 
The book for two—united taste,— 
And such connubial dreams,—- 
Friends dropping in at close of day, 
To singles, doubles, rabs,— 
A little music—then the tray— 
And not a word of Clubs! 


A set of savage Goths and Picts, 
Would seek us now and then— 

They're pretty pattern-Benedicts 
To guide our single men ! 

Indeed my daughters both declare 
“Their Beaux shall not be subs. 

To White’s, or Blacks, or anywhere— 
They’ve seen enough of Clubs!” 


work, the level parts of the country soou assumed a comparatively flourishing 
appearance. At the same time an assembly of the leading chiefs of the country 
was convoked at Cape Town, who drew up aconstitution for the inhabitants, and 
conferred on Toussaint unlimited authority, under the title of President and Go- 
vernor for life, with the right of nominating his successor. Colonel Vincent was 
immediately despatched to Paris with the new constitution, and a letter from 


the first of whites.’ ” 


received with anger. With what complacency soever he might have contemplated 
Toussaint as a subordinate, he could not endure to look upon him as an equal ; 
and the assumption of autherity, on the part of the blacks, and the manner in 
which it was conferred, appeared so like a travesty of the proceedings in France, 
by which he himself attained the consulship, that he could scarcely regard it as 
any other than a personal insult. Besides, he saw the value of the colony, ia its 
commercial results, which gave a balance to the mother country of sixteen mil- 
| lions sterling, annually, while it employed a thousand ships, and thirty thousand 
seamen; and he felt at once that, unless a blow was immediately struck, it was 
lost to France for ever. 

Accordingly, measures were promptly taken for reducing the colony to its alle- 
giance. And, as the peace of Amiens had rendered the seas navigable to the 
French ships of war, they were speedily covered with vessels, which conveyed 
an army, under the command of Napoleon’s brother-in-law, Le Clerc, by the de- 
parture of which from France, he hoped to rid himself of some discontented and 
dangerous spirits at home, who yet might render good serviee in the country to 
which they were transported. 

But, nothing daunted by the vast preparations which were made against him, 
Toussaint resolutely prepared for the defence of the island, and Le Clere soon 
found that he had to contend against no unskilful or craven enemy. 

It was in vain, the negro chief clearly saw, to contend, inopen combat upon the 
plains, with the hardy and disciplined troops of Europe. He, therefore, abandon- 
ed to the invaders, when he could not destroy them, the forts and cities, and re- 
tired into the woody fastnesses, called, in the emphatic language of the country, 
“‘ the grand chaos.” 

‘There is nothing in the temperate zone comparable to the difficulty and intri- 
cacy of those primeval forests, where enormous trees shoot up to the height of 
two hundred feet from the ground, and their stems are enveloped in an impene- 
trable thicket of creepers and underwood, which flourish under the rays of a ver- 
tical sun. Noroads, few paths traverse this savage district ; almost the only 
mode of penetrating through it is by following the beds of the torrents, which, 
in that humid climate frequently furrow the sides of the mountains, where a co- 
lumn of regular soldiers is exposed to a murderous fire from the unseen bands sta- 
tioned in the overhanging woods. It was Toussaint’s design to maintain himself 
in these impenetrable fastnesses, sending forth merely light parties to harrass 
the flanks and rear of the enemy, until the pestilential season of autumn arrived, 
and the heavy rains had generated those noxious vapuurs which, in that deadly 
climate, so rapidly prove fatal to European constitutions. He had only twelve 
thousand regular troops remaining, but they were aided by the desultory efforts 
of the negroes in the plains, who were ever ready, like the peasants of La Ven- 
dée, to answer his summons, though apparently engaged only in agricultural pur- 
suits, and with such auxiliaries, and the prospect of approaching pestilence, his 
resources were by no means to be despised, even by the best appointed European 
army. All the blacks were animated with the most enthusiastic spirit, for the 
This vast conspiracy, productive iu the end of calamities unparalled even in intentions of the invader were no longer doubtful, and the tenor of the last in- 
the long catalogue of European atrocity, had for its objects the total extirpation structions to Le Clerc had transpired, which were, to re-establish slavery through- 
of the whites, and the establishinent of an independent black government over | 0! the whole island. - 
the whole island. So invielable was the secresy, so general the dissimulation of |“ Penetrated with the difficulty of the novel species of warfare on which he 
the slaves, that his awful catastrophe was noways apprehended by the European | was about to enter, Le Clerc tried to prevail on the negro chief, by conciliatory 
proprietors ; and a conspiracy, which embraced nearly the whole negro popula- | measures, and the force of his paternal affections, to lay down his arms. For 
tion of the island, was revealed only by the obscure hints of a few faithful do- | this purpose, he sent to him his two sons, whom he had brought with him from 
mestics, who, without betraying their comrades, warned their masters of their | Paris, along witb their crafty preceptor, M. Coisnon, and a letter from the first 
danger. The explosion was sudden and terrible. In a moment, the beautify] | C@SUl, in which he acknowledged his great services to France, and offered him 
plains in the north of the island were covered with fires—the labour of a century | ‘he command of the colony, if he would submit to the laws of the republic. 
was devoured in a night; while the negroes, like unchained tigers, precipitated With no small difficulty the children made their way to the habisation of Tous- 
themselves on their masters, seized their arms, massacred them without pity or | Saint at Ennery, thirty leagues from Cape Town, in the mountains. Their 
threw them into the flames. From all quarters tue terrified planters fled to Cape mother wept for joy on bcholding herlong-loat offspring; and the chief himself, 
Town, already menaced by ten thousand discontented slaves iu its own bosom, | “#° Was absent on their arrival, fell on their necks on his return, and fora mo- 
while fifteen thousand Insurgeuts surrounded the city, threatening instant destruc- | ment was shaken in his resolution te maintain the independence of his country by 
tion to the trembling fugitives within its walls. ™ the flood of paternal affection. He soon, however, recovered the wonted firmness 

‘** The cruelties exercised on the unhappy captives on both sides, in this disas- | Of his character. In vain his sons embraced his knees, and implored him to ac- 
trous contest, exceeded any thing recorded in history. The negroes marched 
with spiked infants on their spears instead of colours: they sawed asunder the 
inale prisoners, and violated the females on the dead bodies of their husbands 
Nor were the whites slow in taking vengeance for these atrocities. 


They say, without the marriage ties, 
They can devote their hours 

To catechise, or botanize— 
Shells, Sunday Schools or flow'rs— 

Or teach a Pretty Poll new words, 
Tend Covent-Garden shrubs, 

Nurse dogs and chirp to little birds— 
As Wives do since the Clube. 


ALISON’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
THE ST. DIMINGO INSURRECTION. 


‘Tae volume before us commences with an account of the outbreak of St. 
Domingo, when the measures of the revolutionary government in France had 
excited aspirations after liberty, in the hearts of its sable population. The con- 
test was between the planters and their slaves ; how it was carried on, while the 
former resisted what they deemed legislative robbery, and the latter asserted 
= they deemed their inviolable freedom, may be seen by the following ex- 

racts :— 

“ Par from appreciating the hourly increasing dangers of their situation, and 
endeavouring to form with the new citizens an organized body to check the far- 
ther progress of levelling principles, the planters openly endeavoured to resist 
this rash decree. Civil war was preparing in this once peaceful and beautiful 
colony ; arms were collecting ; the soldiers, caressed and seduced by both par- 
ties, were wavering between their old feelings of regal allegiance and the modern 
influence of intoxicating principles, when a new and terrible enemy arose, who 
speedily extinguished in blood, the diseord of his oppressors. On the night of 
the 22d of August, the negro revolt, long and secretly organized, at once broke 
forth, and wrapt the whole northern part of the colony in flames. Jean Francois, 
a slave of vast penctration, firm character, and violent passions, not unmingled 
with generosity, was the leader of the conspiracy ; his lieutenants were Biasson 
and Toussant. The former, of gigantic stature, Herculean strength, and indo- 
mitable ferocity, was well fitted to assert that superiority which such qualities 
seldom fail to command in savage times ; the latter, gifted with rare intelligence, 
profound dissimulation, boundless ambition, and heroic firmness, was fitted to 


become at once the Numa and the Romulus of the sable republic in the southern 
hemisphere. 





their tears y 
t} 
In several | * 


roughout the colony 
sallies from Cape Town, the discipline and gourage of the Europeans prevailed 


Jn the generous contewtion, patriotic duty prevailed over 
He sent back his 


armistice; ta 


paternal love. 


sons to Le Clerc, with an evasive letter, propos 
Numerous prisoners were made, who were Instantly put to death, and the ind ing an 


French genera! granted him four days to determine, and 
again restored them totheir father. ‘Toussaint, upon this, retained his sons, and 
the insurgent race, who had taken no part in the revolt.” returned no answer to Le Clerc, who forthwith declared him a rebel, and prepared 
Tho arrival of “ commiss oners” from France. by whom the conflicting pre- | '9 Carry on the war to the last extremity.” 

tensions of the combatants might be reconciled, for a brief season caused aces- | But a contest so unequal could not be very long con'inued. After almost in- 
sation of these horrors; but they were soon renewed, when a favourable oppor- | credible efforts of skill and courage, when deserted by almost all his officers, 
tunity seemed to present itself, in a violent quarrel which ensued betweeu the “The negro chicf was at length forced to submit; but, in doing so, he main- 
white and the mulatto population. How the negroes profited by this may be seen tained the dignity of his character, and instead of accepting the rank and emolu- 
in the following extract :— r ments which had seduced the fidelity of his followers, returned to his mountain 
farm of Ennery, end resumed, like Cincinnatus, the occupations of rural life.” 


eriminate rage of the victors extended to the old men, women, and children ef 


“Three thousand insurgents penetrated through the works, stript of their de- | 
fenders during the general tumult, and, making straight for the prisons, delivered | 


The iniquitous seizure of Toussaint, and his transportation to Europe, where 
a large body of slaves who were there in chains. Instantly the liberated cap- 


he died, when confined in a prison in Switzerland, was a deep stain upon the 


Imi- 
tating the feudal policy, he distributed the unoccupied buildings and lands among 
his military followers, and theic authority having compelled the common men to 


A ST | SS 
it does, indeed, inspire a distrust of the ignorance and the precipitancy of mo @e™ 
reformers ; and shows, very clearly, that mischief and misery may be the cc "8 
quence of crude and unskilful attempts to remove inveterate abuses, iacalcul Wy 


greater than any which such abuse could engender of themselves. In such c: @#» . 


movement is not progress, it is retrogression—and serves to precipitate a peo; 
into barbarism, not elevate them in the scale of civilization. 
— 


Toussaint to the First Consul, beginning with the words, ‘the first of blacks to 


The intelligence of there events came upon Buonaparte with surprise, and was 


ceed to the proposition of the first consul; in vain his wife and family added | 
He saw through the artifice of his enemies, and clearly perceived | 
that his submission would be the signal for the re-establishment of slavery | 


DEATHS OF SCIENTIFIC TRAVELLERS SINCE 1830. 

We cannot, witout pain, reflect on the number of individuals who have distin- 
guished themselves fora zeal in promoting knowledze, snd in their ardour became 
victims. Many have died of late in foreign countries, where they went to make 
researches for extending our knowledge of the vanous branches of philosophy- 
Some died from the various influences of the climate, or by plague prevalent at 
their destinations, or upon their routes ; some from fatigue and incident hardships, 
some by accident, and others have been drowned inland or by shipwreck. We- 
will here enumerate the names of several who have been lost to science since 
1830 :— 

M. M. Beyrich and Frank* died in South Ameriea. The former had com- 
pleted his journey ever the Brazils ; and the latter was enriching our country and 
his own from the Flora of the Ohio ; his collections of specimens were exceed- 
ingly abundant. M. Schiede, an indefatigable colle. tor in the Mexican Flora, died 
in Mexico of typhus fever; M Drummond in the island of Cuba; M. M. 
Zippeliusand Van Raalten in the Moluccas ; M. Broechi died at Dangola, im 
Nubia ; and M. Raddi in Egypt ; another eminent person died of pestilence m 
Cairo. M. M. Michaelis, Berger, and Decker, all naturalists of Bavaria, became 
victims to malignant fevers ; the first two in Greece, and the other in Palerme- 
M. Jacquemont, after travelling during three years across the high plateaus of Asia 
and Hindostan, ceased to exist when at Madras, and at the moment he was to 
have returned to Europe. M. M. Mertens, Eschholz, and Rengger, after having 
nearly traversed the known world, died fram long endured fatigues, almost imme- 
diately after their return home; and the same fate befel M Montbrett. who had 
visited the oriental countries. Several died by accident :—Mr. Sellon was drown- 
ed in the river San Fronseco ; the enterprising M. Bertero was shipwrecked em 
the Atlantic ; Mr Douglas, who discovered in California, and brought away from 
thence, many beautiful plants now flourishing in Britain, fell into a pit in the Sand- 
wich Islands, designed to entrap wild beasts, and was there killed by a wild bul}, 
which wasensnared soon afterwards ; M. Van Hassett lost his life in nearly the 
same manner—he was trampled to death by a rhinoceros ; lastly, Mr. Allan 
Cunningham was murdered by savages in the interiorof New Holland, durmg 
the expedition of Major Mitchell—it is conjectured from the informations procar- 
ed upon the subject, that the unfortunate travellers had all erred in their courses: 
and separated ; that they must have wandered in the wilderness for several 
days, and then, enfecbled by fatigue and want, yie‘ded to a troop of natives. 

[The death of many other traveilers and men of science have also takem 
place. } 


* The present list is adapted from the scientific annals of the university at Munich. 





DEATHS FROM IMAGINATION. 


From Mrs. Bray's Letters on Devonshire. 

About 40 years ago, when the churchyard of Tavistock was epen by night ss 
well as by day, two brothers had the fool-hardihood to wait ti!l midnight in the 
church porch on midsummer eve, and look through the key hole, in the expecta- 
tion, according to the popular belief, of seeing all those who were to die in the- 
course of a year from that time, enter the church Crede quod videas et mdes- 
They saw themselves Very soon afterwards they both died and were buried ine. 
the same grave ; and as a imark of the more than ordinary impression which the 
story produced upon the inhabitants of the town, the bells were mufiled at their 
funeral. 

Among the tragic stories which Mrs. Bray has preserved in these volumes is 
one of a lady in the reign of Charles I., who in some fit of caprice demeaned 
herself so towards a suitor whom in her heart she loved, that, believing himself 
utterly discarded, he joined the king’s army, and found the death which he de- 
sired in the battle of Newbury. !n obedience to her father she afterwards mar- 
ried an officer on the parliamentary side; but on the marriage day, feeling too 
surely that her heart was broken, she wrote a letter, expressing that cenviction, 
and relating the cause, and requesting that she might be buried near her first 
and only love. These words were written on the envelope beneath a black 


seal :-— 





} “When TI am dead and celd, 


According to her own presentiment she dicd, and on her death bed pointed te 

ould be found in winch the 
sumed her was disclosed 

This was acase in which death was oce by the iinagination, but 


| 

} the cabinet, and to the part of it where the paper w 
| cause of that secret grief which had ce 

} 


asioned, not 





| by the will,—it was a mental suicide. ‘The ‘Tavistock brothers died of the fear 
| of death; they had seea (as they believed) their own ghosts, and the expectatior 
| of death produced a mortal disease. jn neither case was there any external 
cause; in the former the desire of death was inflamed by remorse. Me Pobwhele 


relates a tragedy in which, as in Mr. Coleridge's poem of the ‘* Three Graves,” 
a curse carried poison with it. In the poem, indeed, which is founded upon @ 
story well known in the neighbourhood where it cccurred, and which we have 
| heard upon the spot, the sofferers had nothing with which to reproach thens- 
| selves —they were the innocent victims of a wicked and revengeful person. In 
tkis point the Cornish tragedy differs fromit. A man nemed Thomas Thomas, 
who lived in the village of Drannock, in the parish of Gwinearnas, courted his 
first cousin Elizabeth, and it was understood that he was engaged to marry her. 
She was very beautiful, but of an extremely irritable temper, even, as the event 
shows, to madness. Some disagreement occurred between them, and he, either 











nee 


lives spread themselves over the town, set it on fire in every quarter, and massa- | 


cred the unhappy whites when seeking to escape from the conflagration. A 
scene of matchless horror ensued : twenty thousand negroes broke into the city, 
and with the torch in one hand and the sword in the other, spread slaughter and 
devastation around. Hardly had the strife of the Europeans with each other 
subsided, when they found themselves overwhelmed by the vengeance which had 
been accumulating for centuries in the African breast. Neither age nor sex were 
spared ; the young were cut down in striving to defend their houses, the aged in 
the churches where they had fled to implore protection ; virgins were immolated 
on the altar; weeping infants hurled into fires, Amidst the shrieks of the suf- 


ferers, and the shouts of the victors, the finest city in the West Indies was re- 
duced to ashes: 


tives who had escaped from this scene of horror on board the ships, were guided 
in their passage over the deep by the prodigious light which arose from their burn- 
ing habitations. They almost all took refuge in the United States, where they 
were received with the most generous hospitality ; but the frigate Ia Fine foun- 
dered on the passage, and five hundred of the survivors from the flames perished 
in the waves. 

‘ Thus fell the queen of the Antilles ; the most stately monument of European 
opulence that had yet arisen inthe New World. Nothing deterred, however, by 
this unparalled calamity, the commissioners of the republic pursued their frantic 


career; and, amidst the smoking ruins of the capital, published a decree which | 


proclaimed the freedom of all the blacks who should enrol themselves under the 
standards of the republic ; a measure which was equivalent to the abolition of 
slavery over the whole island. Further resistance was now hopeless ; the repub 
lican authorities became the most ardent persecutors of the planters ; pursued 
alike by Jacobin phrenzy and African vengeance, they fled in despair. 


his hatred of the culonists, by compelling them to leave Port-au-Prince, which 
had not yet fallen into the hands of the negroes. Every where the triumph of 
the slaves was complete, and the authority of the planters for ever destroyed.” 
Such was the state of affairs in the colony, when Napoleon was created first 
consul. His thoughts were immediately directed to its pacification and security. 
For this purpose he resolved to avail himself of the influence and the abilities of 


Toussaint, to whom he sent a decree, confirming him in his command as general 


in-chief, and by whose instrumentality he hoped to secure the colony in its 

The negre chief was provd of the distinction which 
was conferred upon him, and proceeded, in the execution of his commission, to 
subdue the refractory spirit of the mulattoes, and to quell the insubordination of 
such of his sable brethren as were actuated by discontent or treachery, to resist 


dependence upon France. 


the new arrangements. 


** Toussaint, now undisputed governor of the whole island, adopted the most | 


While be himself publish- 
gh the island, attended by all 


vigorous measures to put an end to the public discord 
ed a general amnesty, and paraded in triumph throu 
the pomp of European splendour, he committe 


chief executed the duty with scrupulous exactness : 
provinces by means of noyades, imported from France 
was practised with fatal success, and African vengeance availed 
means of destruction which revolutionary cruelty had invented. 
was received with discharges of cannon and eve ry demonstrat 
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its splendid churches, its stately palaces, were wrapt in flames; | 
thirty thousand haman beings perished in the massacre, and the wretched fugi- 


Polverel | 
proclaimed the liberty of the blacks in the west, and Montbrun gave free vent to | 


Dessslines d to his ferocieus lieutenant, | 
essalines, the task of extinguishing the remains of the hostile party. That 


by the revolutionary agents, | 


While Toussaint 
10n of public joy in 


t | hopes of the most ardent of the well-wishers of their 
tivation of the island, 


character of Buonaparte; and, by rousing the indignation, and shaking the con- 
fidence of the negroes, served to excite a second insurrection, when the proceed- 
ings in the island of Guadaloupe, where slavery was formally re-imposed, tanght 
| them how little they could trust to the promises of the perfidious invaders. War 
had now been declared between England and France, and the consequences of 
that important event were speedily felt in this colonial contest. 


“The insurgents, supplied with arms and ammunition by the English cruisers, 
speedily became irresistible : all the fortified ports in the south and west fell into 
their hands. TLavalette, at. Port-au-Prince, capitulated to Dessalines, and was 
fortunate enough to reach the Havannah with the greater part of his troops 
Rochambeau, blockaded in Cape Town by the blacks on the land side, and the 
English at sca, wae obliged, after a gallant resistance, to surrender at discretion, 
| and was conducted to Jamaica; while the Viscount de Noailles, who last main- 
tained the French standard on the island, escaped under false colours, dexterous 
ly eluded the vigilance of the English cruisers and surprised one of their corvettes, 
but was wrecked on the coast of Cuba, as if it had been ordained that no part of 
that ill fated expedition should escape destruction. 

* Thus terminated this melancholy expedition, in which one of the finest ar- 
mies that France ever sent forth perished, the victims of fatigue, disease, and 
the perfidy of its government ‘The loss sustained was immense ; out of thirty- 
five thousand land troops embarked, searce seven thousand ever regained the 





shores of France: the history of Europe can hardly afford a parallel instance of 
so complete a destruction of so vast an armament. 
| is not chargeable with any want of skill or foresight in the conduct of the expe- 
dition, or any Machiavelian design to get quit of the soldiers of a rival chief, in 
its originalconception. The object of regaining possession of so great a colony 
was well worth the incurring even of considerable risk; the forces employed ap- 


| for the conduct of warlike operations. 


vernment of mankind, springing out of the irreligious habits ef a revolution, that 
occasioned all his misfortunes. St. Domingo, in fact, was conquered when it 
was lost by his deceit and perfidy ; by the iniquitous seizure of ‘Toussaint, when 
relying on the faith of a solemn treaty ; and the re-establishment of slavery in 
Guadaloupe, in violation of the promise of the French government, contained in 
a proclamation signed by the first consul. 

** Since the expulsion of the French from the island, St. Domingo has_ been 
nominally independent; but slavery has been far indeed from being abolished, 
and the condition of the people anything but ameliorated by the change. Nomi- 
nally free, the blacks have remained really enslaved. Compelled to labour, by 
the terrors of military discipline, for a small part of the produce of the soil, 
they have retained the severity, without the advantages of servitude; the indus- 
trious habits,the flourishing aspect of the island, have disappeared ; the surplus 
wealth, the agricultural opulence of the fields, have ceased ; from being the 
| greatest exporting island in the West Indies, it has ceased to raise any sugar ; and 
the inhabitants, reduced to half their former amouct, and bitterly galled by their 
republican task-masters, have re'apsed inte the indolence and inactivity of savage 
life.’ 

We have dwelt upon this portion of the history at the greater length because w« 
think it desirable to present at full length, to ourreaders, the first grand experiment 
of negro emancipation. Its result may be seen by comparing St. Domingo as it 
was, with St. Domingo as it is, a change from the better to the worse, accomplish- 
ed through a series of horrors the most revolting. That this pir 
any distrust of the capacities of the negroes for the enjoyment of costitutional li 
berty, we donot belheve. On the contrary, they evinced in the contest 
which entitle them to admiration, and which may wel! 
der a proper system of training, they may be so iinprov 


should inspire 
qualities 
inspire a hope, that un 
d as to realize the fonde 
race, and enter upo i 


| career of generous rivalry with the most favoured of the white population, B 
: 





Nevertheless the first consul | 


| 
parently adequate to the end; the peried of the year selected the best adapted | 





to pique her, or out of resentment, paid particular attention to another young we- 
man, whom, on a Sunday afternoon, he accompanied to a Methodist meeting. 
Elizabeth, knowing this, and concluding that she was discarded by him, took = 
prayer-book, folded down the 109th psalm, and taking the book with her into an 
adjacent field, banged herself. As soon as Thomas came from the preaching 
he inquired for her, and hearing that she had not been seen for twoor three 
hours, he exclaimed, ** Good God, she has destroyed herself!’ whence it was 
inferred either that she liad threatened to do so, in consequence of his desertion, 
or that he apprehended such a catastrophe from the violence of her disposition 
But when he found that she had indeed committed self murder, and had 
seen the leaf filled with curses, which she had marked as her dying impreca- 
tion upon him, he cried, “1 am ruined for ever and ever!” Endeavouring, 
however, to escape from the thoughts and feelings which pursued him, he re 
moved from Drannock to Marazion. Change of place brought with it no 
relicf; the curse he believed was on him, and ‘attributed to it whatever misfor- 
tunes befel him, and they were not a few, for he wes several times hurt and 
even maimed in the mines in which hé worked. He carefully avoided the even- 
ing service on the 22d day of the month, and dreaded to gu near a reading-schoal 
lest he should hear the fatal psalm read as a lesson. Frequently in his dreams 
he saw the deceased looking at him vindictively, and holding open the marked 
passaze ; and he was ofien heard to cry out, ** O, my dear Betsy, shut the hook 
shut the book!” In the forlorn hope that if he wereto marry and have a family, 
his thoughts might be drawn off from the one miserable subject which possessed 
him night and day, he paid his addresses to many young women in Marazion, but 
they looked upon him as a doomed man and asked him, cruelly, whether he 
wished to bring all the curses in the 109th psalm upon their head? At length, 
nearly six years after the suicide he obtained a wife, and lived with her long 
enough to have two children. But the poison continued ws operation, and ir 


In ability of design and wisdom of exe- | the third year of his marriage, and 37th of his age, on Friday, October 20th, 


cution, Napoleon never was deficient; it was the insensibility to any moral go- | 


1780, he died—of the curse. On the following Sunday he was buried at. Si. 

Ililary, during evening service ; funerals, it seems, being performed at such thes 
in that part of England, as christenings and churchings are in some other parts. 

But here,” says Mr. Polwhele, “ observe a strong coincidence of circumstan- 
ces; for while the body lay in the church, to the astonistment of all the con- 
gregation, who knew that the 109th psalm had caused his death, that very psalm 
came to be read in the ordinary course. Against this event there was more than 

sixty toone; and that his funeral should also happen ona Sunday at four o’cloek 
in the afternoon, exactly corresponding to the time in which the girl destroyed 
herself, is another remarkable occurrence. It does not appear, however, that the 
maledictions of the psalin were verified after his death by any iil effect on his 
family ; for both his children died before himself; so that they were neither 
fatherless, nor forced to beg their bread and his wife took care to frustrate the 
curse of perpetual widowhood designed for her, for in 1784 a young man Lrought 
| her to St. Hilary church, when she was married a second time. This dreadfal 
example of perfidious courtship made such an awful impression on the young 





t | under great obligation to this MatonsLece, w 


men in the neighbourhood, that no instance of broken faith occurred for a con- 
| siderable time; and in the parish of St. Hilary, where the tragedy was hest 
| known, though the annual average number ef marriages since the year 1754 had 
wn, ugt é 
been only fifteen, no less than one and forty couple were married in the year en- 
: ” 

suing Thomas’s death 

The mental poison acted slowly here, because it appears to have been resisted 
sible by the will, yet the agua tofana was not more sure 1p its 
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as much as po , 
,mong the Northern Indians, if a juggler threatens secret revenge, 


| 

operatt« 

lie threat often proves fatal, for as the belief prevails that the juggler possesses 

t power to whch he pretends, fear ona mortal disease inits object, an 

, threat of this kind sometimes ca e death of the whole family. Hearne 

| was suppossed by an Indian leader wo possess this art, and was earnestly ssed 
hy bim to kill an Indian who was not less than three hundred miles off. He was 





ho was very urgent with hism, an as 
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plea that his own life was in danger from the man ; and Hearne to please him, 
not expecting that any harm could possibly ensue, made a rough sketch on a eee 
of paper of two men struggling, the one holding a bayonet to the breast of the 
other. ‘ This is me,’ said he, pointing to the figure with the bayonet, * and the 
ouher is your enemy.’ He then drew a pine tree opposite to the figures, witha 
framan hand coming out of it, and over the tree a large human eye. This paper 
he gave to Motonabbee, and advised him to make it known as publicly as possible. 
“When the leader came to Prince of Wales Fort the following year, he told Hearne 
that the drawing had done its work : the Indian was in perfect health when he 
heard of it ; but almost immediately became gloomy, refused al! kind of susten- 
ance, and ina very few days died. 





POLAR NAVIGATION. 


GROGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov.13. Sir Woodbine Parish, V.P. in the chair.—This being the first meet- 
ing for the season, was numerously attended, and especially by Arctic roring “Ter 
as Sir Edward Parry, Dr. Richard-on, &c., to greet the return of Captain bac 
from his late remarkable voyage. We noticed also Prince Musignano, from Fio- 
rence, and Baron Charles Hiigel, of Vienna. — Numerous donations of books 
and maps were announced ; several new candidates for agree ney Ane 
posed ; and Colonel Lapie, of the Depot de la Guerre, at Paris, and Don Pedro 
de Angelis, of Buenos Ayres, were elected foreign corresponding members.— 
Read extracts from various papers. Ist. From Capt. Alexander, dated Aug 18, 
at Comaggas, a missionary station between the Kousie and Zwaartlinjies rivers, 
announcing his safe return to that place, after having travelled to the ayy ts 
up the Fish river; thence crossed the tropic ; reached the parallel uf 22° 5 
south ; and made the sea coast at Walvisch Bay. _ Six months had elapsed with- 
out any intelligence of the party, and during this time they had been almost con- 
tantly without bread, and occasionally without salt to eat. Rhinoceroses, lions, 
-camelopards, &c. had in turns farnisbed them with food: they i ad incurred mucb 
risk from wild beasts, their fires, which surrounded the camp at night, not being 
sufficient at times to prevent their inroads. After a short halt to repose his men 
and cattle, Captain Alexander was to start for Cape Town. 2dly. From Mr. 
Schomburgk, at Demarara, stating that he had returned from his ascent of the 
river Berbice, which he had explored as far as 3° 50’ north lat, where he had 
crossed by land to the river Essequibo, a distance of only ten miles in that paral- 
lel. He describes the same general luxuriance of vegetation which be had met 
with on the other rivers of British Guayana; but the mest striking object here 
discovered in the vegetable kingdom, westhe gigantic water-lily, with leaves six 
feet, and fragrant flowers fifteen inches in diameter, called the Victoria Regia, in 
honour of the queen. Itis supposed to be the same as the plant called Euryale 
amazonica, by Dr. Deeppig, who met with it on the River Amazons: but it 1s a 
distinct genus, in the opinion of Professor Lindley, who has printed, for private 
distribution, a short account of it, now in the library of the Geographical So 
cicty. By the latest accounts from Demerara, dated Sept. 12, 1837, Mr. Schom- 
burgk was to start on the following day for Willham IV.’s cataract on the Esse- 
-qnibo, in 3° 14’ lat. with the intention of exploring that river to its sources, and then 
to continue the examination of the range of mountains called the Sierra Acaray, be- 
lieved to be the line of separation of water between the basins of the Essequibo 
and the Amazons; and eventually, it is hoped, he may be enabled to connect the 
‘positions of the French on the east, with the observations of Baron Humboldt 
near Esmeralca, on the west. 3dly. Ono the noith-eastern shore of Southamp- 
ton Island, by Captain Back, R.N. It need hardly be stated that the chief in- 
terest of the meeting consisted in the expectation of hearing some further ac- 
counts of the recent voyage of H. M.S. Terror. As the brief narrative of that 
voyage has already been made public, itneed not here be repeated. ‘ The name 
of Southampton Island (says Captain Back), has become too familiar, through 
modern voyages of discovery to the worth, to require any description of its 
locality . and there are few persons who are not aware that Sir Edward Parry 
and Captain Lyon sailed on either coast, north and south, on their Course to 
Repulse Bay Long before their day, as far back as 1615, Bylot and Baffin also 
visited the same north-eastern part of the island, but nochart was, | believe, pub- 
lished of their voyage; and, as S.r Edward Parry made the land about Cape 
Comfort in lat. 64° 50’ N., the intervening space of about 120 geographical 
miles, comprehended between that cape and Seahorse Point, its eastern extremity, 
rema‘ned a Llank or our maps, until the extraordinary situation of H MS. Ter- 
ror, thrown on the surface of ice, and forcibly carried by it along the whole line 
of coast, enabled me to fillitup. The impracticability of forcing a passage into 
Repulse Bay, by keeping as near as possible to Baffin's Island, being manifest by 
repeated failures, with considerable difficulty an! much pressure, from the heavy 
and closely packed ice by which we were beset, we gradually approached South- 
ampton island. The frost smoke that atter.ded us vanished as we drew near, 
and the dark lanes of water froin which it originated closed firmly, to the utter 
impossibility of proceeding one yard further. Left, therefore, to the influence of 
«vents, we were borne backwards and forwards according to, the eecentric move- 
ments of the iee, crowding sail when the least crack slewed a probability of an 
opening, or, with the aid of swords, axes, and ice anchors, warping a few pace, 

until the most closely packed ice finally arrested our progress, twelve miles from 
Cape Bylot, when only fifteen more would bave ensured a safe wintering ground 
wm Duke of York’s Bay. Proceeding to the S E. from the sloping yet bold out- 
line of Cape Bylot, the land is high and irregular, full of sinvosities and bays, 
bounded by abrupt precipices and shelving acclivities. Fifteen miles further, the 
«oast is more broken into hill and valley; and rivulets and mountain torrents 
find their way to the sea. Four miles to the eastward, the coast line becomes 
more cragzy, and, turning abruptly to the south, forms Smyth's Harbour. ‘There 
seemed, at one tine, to be a distant chance of our getting into this snug place, 
for a long and broad sheet of young ice was formed in-shore of us, and afforded 
ahe hope that nothing more formidable would impede the passage into the har- 
bour,-—but in vain. ‘The rocks around are composed of granite, containing a 
larze portion of rose coloured felspar, gray quartz, and blackish mica, in small 
scales; an! are traversed by numerous ravines, thickly covered with snow 
But the point most deserving notice was a fine imposing perpendicular cliff. 
six hurdred and fifty feet high, from which there wes the most beautiful 
echo imaginable; and its charms were so attractive, in that monotonous 
solitude, as tolead many from their ordinary occupations for the mere novelty 
of hearing the strange-like accents of their own softer voice. Beyond these 
hills, others rese to about 559 feet, backed by a further inland range, attain 
ing to fully 1600 feet. The tracks of bears, foxes, and deer, were scen in 
the valleys, which produced afew miserably stunted willows, the occasional 
resort of a solitary brace of white partridges. Eight miles from Simyth's Har- 
bour, isa wide open day, where I landed. Near a watercourse was a circle of 
stones, evidently used, a long time ago, for the purpose of extending an Esqui- 
maux tent, denoting, clearly, that the place had formerly been frequented by these 
people. The mountains varied in height from 1400 to 1600 feet; ove side was 
invariably precipitous, and the dip nearly at right angles to the horizon. I look- 
@d in vain for any of those upright stones, so plentifully set up as marks to cross 
the country, where the inhabitants are numerous, and which strike the eye of a 
stranger as very curious, when travelling through the interior of the con'inent, 
from the barren lan’! to the sea-shore. The lower lands here were uncommonly 
sterile, hardly affording sustenance for the Alpine hare, while the ledges and 
summits above were clothed with grass, on which two rein-deer were feeding; 
while thinly scattered shrubs, of stunted growth, and here and there a grand 
willow, relieved the eye trom the monotonous «nd pallid glare of snow around 
To the eastward the coast is sterile and forbidding, with a peculiarly wild and 
dark aspect: two of the most conspicuors summits distinguish the headland 
known by the name of Cape Comfort. From it, the land treads away more to 
the south; and the tide and current produce a commotion here that nothing can 
withstand. On one occasion, when the ice in which the Terror was imbedded, 
by some unaccountable convulsion, was turned round, we were carried within a 
short mile of the towering and perpendicular froot of the cape, which just there 
rent into innumerable fissures, alternating with jagged and splintery projections of 
the most fearful description. Though there was but little wind at the time, the 
tce was driven bodily against the rocks, and, rising ap in masses of many tons 
weight, became reduced to fragments in an instant, Happily for us, after losing 
a few hundred yardsof our floe, it drifted onward past the danger, and thus re- 
ti ved me from further anxiety on that day. Further to the eastward, Cape 
Fisher rises 750 feet above the sea. Hereabouts there was a want of vegeta- 
tion, unusual, even in these regions ; anda more decidedly sterile scene, in the 
fullest acceptation of the phrase, could not well be imagined. 
local ; for some rather long excursions were made inland in 
without success ; and, in the course of the journeys, only a few scattered patches 
of moss and short grass were seen, and not a living thing of any description. 
I hirty-miles beyond Cape Fisher, the hil’s gradually decrease as they turn away 
south, until ‘hey are lost at Point M‘Murdo, which is the western entrance to an 
«xtensive bay, inlet, or sirait, which, from the strong set of the current into it, 


is probably connected with Evan's lulet, on the east side of the island. The 
coast, from Point M‘Mardo, resumes 


two domelike summits, which distingui 
Minto which is the highest, 
‘tis is a low range of hills, 


Nor was it merely 
search of animals, 


sh it from every other part ; 
attains upwards of 1000 feet 
forming Terror Point so ni 
the place where the sternpost was carried away, and i ae coe 
a. damage. Twelve miles beyond Point Saunders, and close to Sir James 
jordon’s Bay, the high land te rininates, end disappears altogether in two small 
tslands, immediately to the south-east of which is Southampton Island.” “The 
«bairman, in Proposing a vote of thanks to Captain Back for the narrative of his 
pei and for his latter communication, was sure he did but express the feeling 
© meeting In general, in saying that, considering the unfor 
eabatacies that opposed themselves to his progress, Captain Back h 


1 the 





could be done, and had most conscientiously fulfilled his duty in making his chief 
object the safety of those cominitted to his charge ; and ne begged to offer to him, 
to his efficers, and to bis crew, the sinccre and eordial congratulations of that 
meeting on their safe return to their country and their friends. Yet, as the 
tracing the northern shore of America was an object that never could be lost sight 
of by the Geographical Society, he appealed to the distinguished arctic naviga- 
tors present to. state whether there was any thing in the account they had just 
heard to prevent, at soine future day, such an object being carried into execution. 
Sir Edward Parry was happy to have it in his pewer to bear his testimeny to the 
fact, that, inthe long experience he had had inthe polar seas, he had never 
known any similar occurrences to those related to him by his brother officer and 
friend, Captain Back ; that on his voyage, in 1821, to Repulse Bay, ne difficul- 
ties to be compared to these were encountered ; that it appears that both the last 
and the preceding were unusually severe seasons ; but that he had no hesitation 
in recording bis unaltered opinion as to the practicability, under ordinary circum- 
stances, of completing the outline of America, when once a party should have 
reached, as a starting-point, either Repulse Bay or Wager River. 


Kkimpevial Pavlianient, 


EXPULSION OF ROMAN CATHOLICS FROM PARLIAMENT. 
House of Lords, Nov. 28. 

The Duke of NEWCASTLE, pursuant to notice, presented a petition from the 
Protestant Association, praying the expulsion of Roman Catholics from Parlia- 
ment. ‘The petitioners alleged that, in violation of their oath, ‘“ the Roman 
Catholic members of the legislature have used their utmost exertions, in as well 
as out of Parliament, for the destruction of the church establisbinent, especialy 
of that part of it existing in Ireland ; that they have voted for the alienation of 
its property, a measure characterized by his late Majesty's Prime Minister, its 
advocate in the House of Peers, asa heavy blow to Protestantism in Ireland ;” 
and that they have also voted for the subsiraction of church rates from the re- 
venues of the church of England, now scrupling to avow, as their ulterior ob- 
ject, that the state should withdraw its support altogether from any particular 
denomination of Christians, leaving all alike to the precarious maintenance of 
the voluntary system, but with the ultimate design, as your petitioners are con- 
vinced, of finally establishing the domination of the Popish superstition.” The 
petitioners submitted that ‘scriptural authority, the principles of the British 
constitution, and experience, called for tie total exclusion of Roman Catholics 
from Parliament.’’? The noble duke avowed his co..currence in every sentiment 
of the petitioners. 

LORD LORTON supported the prayer of the petition. The political power 
grarted to the Roman Catholics in 1829 had been, and still was, altogether 
wielded and overruled by the clergy of the Roman Catholic church, who were 
almost altogether inveterate antagonists of every thing Protestant and English. 
And he could assure their lordships, that never, at any period, was persecution 
carried to a greaterextent. [Hear, hear.] It was erroneously supposed that a 
certain set of mencalled agitators, and one gentleman in particular, were the 
cause of all those disturbances in Ireland. He could assure their lordships that 
they were but asecond cause. ‘The agitstors were obliged to obey the orders of 
the church, and most ardently and zealously did they carry them into effect The 
impression upon his mind, as to the present state of that unfortunate part of the 
empire was, that it was now in a tenfold worse condition than it was in the lament- 
able period of the rebellion of 1798. 

Viscount MELBOURNE could not silently hear the statement that the Roman 
Catholic members of that or of the other House of Parlisment had violated 
their oaths by the votes which they had given on certain questions. He felt 
himself implicated in the accusation wade, forif the measures which the Roman 
Catholic members were reproached with having supported were calculated to be 





injurious to the interests of the established church, then was he guilty of a 
breach of high moral obligation, which he had imposed upon himself. | 
Noble Duke was an advocate of what were called Conservative principles. 
‘These were founded on a determination and resolution to maintain the great in- 
sti utions and fundamental laws of the country without excluding salutary amend- | 
ments. But nothing could be more contrary to those Conservative priuciples | 
than to attempt, in the manner proposed by the Noble Duke, to disturb a measure 
of such magnitude, after it had been finally and solemuly settled and decided by 
the legislature. If there were any vice of the present day which ought more 
than another to be avoided and guarded against, it wasthat disposition for change 











and innovation which some were anxious to introduce and to encourage. 


times of prosperity and in times of adversity—in times of peril aud in times of 
security—in times of peace and in times of war; and it was not by the ex- 
perience of a few years—it was not by a short period of time that any real 
opinion could be formed upon the real working and tendency of the measure.— 
( Hear.) 


object the exclusion of Roman Catholics from Parliament. Mr. O°Connell, in 
1825, stated toa Parliamentary committee that he would not have any concession 








granted to Catholics which had not for its basis the inviolability of the established 
church ia Ireland. He now declared that nothing short of the overthrow of 
that establishment, which he looked upon as an incubus on the land, would satisfy 
him. 

Lord Brougham seriously and earnestly besought the Noble Duke and the 
Noble Earl opposite, and those whom they represented, to apply their minds to 
the real good of the empire, which never could be assisted by any such proposi- 
tions as tuat which was contaiued in the petition. He had ever thought the 
of Wellington, an act which would resound more to bis fame e.en than his im- 
perishable military achievements. If they went back in the course of legislation 
upon this subject they could not stop at 1829, but must go back to the re-enact- 
inent ef the whole body of the penal law against the Catholics. 

Tie Earl of Mulgrave said it was a mistake to suppose that all the sectarian 
outrages in Ireland were committed by Catholics. He had just received a letter 
from a stipendiary magistrate of Monaghan, stating that on the evenicg previous 
to the date of the letter a party of armed men had b oken into several houses, 
all of which were occupied by Roman Catholics, and that the perpetrators of 
these offences were Protestants, »f whom four were already in custody, and had 
been fully identified. Another outrage of a similar character wes perpetrated on 
the 8th of this month, when a chapel was burnt to the ground, and the Rev. Mr 
Douglas received a threatening letter desiring him to restore the money he had 
received for the purpose of building a school to be placed under the national sys- 
tem, and warning him that in the event of bis declining to do so he should share 
the saine fate as the chapel, which had been burnt. 

Lord Lorton would defer to some future period the bringing forward of a 
humerous and most extraordinary catalogue of outrages and offences of this pre- 
cise character which had recently been committed in Ireland. 

The petition was then laid ou the table. 


—— a 
THE DETROIT FRONTIER. 
From the Upper Canada Scotsman 
Account of the recent Invasion of the Western Frontier ; compiled from infor- 
mation collected on the spot. 

Shortly after the breaking out of the ill devised aud worse conducted atts mpts 
at rebellion in the Lower and Upper Province, of which moet exaggerated and 
exciting accounts were published in the American papers, public mectings were 
teld in Detroit * to sympathise with the oppressed Canadians.” 

The excitement on the American side, and the hostile demonstrations stil! con- 
tinu.ng to increase, however, a meeting of Magistretes was held in Sandwich on 
the 26th December, at which it was resolved to Organize companies of volunteers 


. - 
The | 


The Earl of Winchilsea said he would vote for any measure having for its | 


Catholic Relief Act the wisest aad most praiseworthy of all the acts of the Duke | 


the hands of the pirates and rebels collected to invade it, who would soon 
have been backed by a set of new and unexpected actors in the scene, viz: 
wealthy, respectable and influential Amsrican cit zeus, many of whom were 
ready to follow if the forlorn hope gained a footing in the Provinces. 

The probability of an attack constantly inereasing, the militia were called out, 
but the inhabitants along the river being mostly French Canadians, and fearing 
that they might be marched against their brethern in the Lower Province either 
sefused to turn out or came without arms; and the defence of the frontier de- 
volved upon small corps of volunteers who hed organized themselves in Sand- 
wich, Windsor and Ambherstburg, amounting in all to about 300 men, whose 
duties were peculiar'y arduous and harrassing, being constantly on guard, many 
of them not retiring to rest for ten or twelve days and nights together. 

‘Fhere is little doubt from the forward state of preparations in Detroi’, than an 
attack would have been made about the beginning of January had the ice on the 
river not been daily expected to take, and so afford greater facilities for invasion. 
The precious time thus gained was improved to the utmost,—all the powder 
which could be found was secured—lead was eagerly sought fon and cast into 
balls—catridges were manufactured. The Blacks, who to a mam turned out to 
defend with their lives the government which had treated them like human be- 
ings, were organized under proper officers. ‘The militia from the Jake shore 
came forward with alacrity, and above all the Lent volunteers, hearing of the 
urgent need for their services; organized themselves in two days to the number 
of 120, under the command of Capt. BeilLand Lieuts. Baby and MeCrae, and by 
forced marches, part of the time up to the waist in water and ice, reached Wind- 
sor in two days more. Never were men more enthusiastically welcomed, ar- 
riving as they did, at the most critical juneture, when the arms had been taken 
from the authorities at Detroit, and steamboats were cut out for the use of the in- 
vading army. The St. Thomas cavalry 60 strong, arrived about the same time 
at Amherstburg, by the Talbot road. 

Col. Radcliff, of Adelaide, who had been appointed to the command of the 

Western District, also arrived when excitement was at the highest, and brought 
the cheering intelligence ef the near approach of a large and well armed militia 
force, under his mmediate command, and of reinforcements of a similar des- 
cription that were on their march from different parts of the interior. ‘Theknow- 
ledge also that Col. Askin, of London, whose vigilance aid activity throughout 
cannet be too highly commended, was exerting himself to the utmost to provide 
succour, serve to encourage the inhabitants of the frontier. 


It is now necessary in order to understand the position of affairs, shortly to 
review the proceedings on the American side. Besides the public meetings for- 
merly alluded to, benefits were given in the Detroit Theatre for the ‘ suffering 
Patroits of Canada.” The duty of aiding them in their struggle with the 
British Government was publicly advocated by some of the newspapers, whilst 
others insisted that they should be furnished with rifles, powder, and ball that they 
might maintain themselves ** by hunting wild game in the woods!’ Committees 
were appointed to collect subscriptions for their use, to which the first men in 
the country contributed freely. The editors of papers net only wrote in their 
favour, but volunteered to serve personally in the cause, end circulated the most 
extraordinary lies, which were eagerly believed. * 

[Here follow some severe remarks on the Public authorities of Michigan, for 
their alleged connivance in the proceedings. ] 

A schooner called the Ann, was deliberately loaded with the stolen arms and 
ammunition belonging to the United States, and was towed by boats down the 
river in day light. A detachment of Brady guards was despatched after her in a 
small steam Ferry-boat, but as the pirates pointed their guns and threatened to 
shoot, it turned back again. 

The invading army having rendezvoused at Gibralter point, Governor Mason 
went Gown with a force of 250 men in the Erie and Brady steam-boats to dis- 
perse them and retake the arms belonging to the United States, but as he had 
given twenty eight hours notice of his intention, he found nobody to disperse, 
and returned home minus a few men and a cousiderable quantity of ammunition, 
the destination of which was no ways doubtful. On returning two musket shots 
were fired from the boat which carried Governor Mason, upon the steam ferry 
boat which was taking down Col. Radechff, with a detachment of Kent and 
Windsor volunteers and Essex militia to reinforce Melden. 

The piratical expedition which had been so long preparing and which after 
leaving Gibralter point, rendezvoused at a small island belonging to Michigan, 
called Sugar Island, not far from the British Island Bois Blanc, sailed on Mon- 
day the 8th Jan. towards the Canadian shores. It consisted of the armed 


A | schooner Ann, a sloop or brig which appeared to act as tender, two large scows 
measure like that of the admission of Roman Catholics into an equality with all! and a number of boats. 


other of their fellow-citizens, required to be tried under all circumstances—in | 


The force, according to the best accounts, amounted to 
about 700 men, with 1200 stand of arms, five pieces of artillery, and a large 
quantity of ammunition. To mect this force there were about 400 militia and 
volunteers in and about Amherstburg, very imperfectly armed, and with only a 

few rounds of ainmunition each, and only three bayonets amongst them, and no 
ordnance whatever, as none of the arms or ammunition which had been sent for 

| had arrived. 

| ‘The invaders first menaced Bois Blanc, which was immediately occupied by 

| Col. Prince, with about 300 men, upon whom two shots were fired from the 

| cannon on board the schooner. Jt, however, appearing from the course taken by 
the boats and scows, that a descent upon Amherstburg was intended, the island 
was evacuated, and the forces concentra’ed on the town, which was fired upon 
| several times. Next day the schooner taking care to keep beyond the reach of 
| rifles, fired round, grape and canister shot into the town of Amherstburg, for 
| about the space of two hours, thereby placing in unminent danger the lives of the 

; wowen and children in the dweiling houses. though fortunately ro ene was in- 

| Jured. Sutherland also took possession of Bois Blanc, and marched a conside> 

| rable force round it with banners and music. 

Shortly after sunset the schoover sailed down the channel, discharging a num- 
ber of shots into the very heart of the town as before, and with the same result. 
The volunteers on shore followed her down, leaving about 150 men to oppose a 
descent which was immediately expected from the brig, secows, and boats. The 
St. Thomas cavalry, who patrolled the beach, also fired upon her when she came 
within reach. When she neared Elliot's point the wind blowing strong in shore, 
some of her sails were disabled by the fire of musketry which was opened upon 
her by the Kent and Windsor volunteers stationed there under Lieuts. Baby and 
Ha 1, and the helmsman was either killed or obliged to leave his post; she there- 
| fore drifted on shore and grounded a little below the point. In a very short time 

many of the Essex militia, and a detachment of the Blacks, were on the spot, 
and a heavy fire was kept up upon the vessel, and returned for a while with spirit 
by those on board, who, however soon cried for quarter, when the victors waded 
into the water, boarded the schooner, and made prisoners ** Gen. Theller, Col. 

Dodge, and Capt. Davies, of the infantry, aud Colonel Brophey of the engi- 
neers,” with sixteen others of less note. One Anderson a refugee from the 
London District was so severely wounded that he died next day, and it was said 
that one or two had been killed and fallen overboard. The victors also found on 
board what they needed very much, namely, three guns, (one nine and two six 
pounders) three hundred and fifty stand of arms, with bayonets, &e. complete, a 
large quantity of ammunition, and 630 doliars in apecie. ‘The prisoners who 

could bear the journey were sent to London Gaol, the wounded being treated 
with care at Amherstburg. The arms were distributed among the militia and 
volunteers. One of the guns was mounted on the schooner * Erie and Onta- 

rio,” which was placed under the coinmand of Capt. Vidal, of Sarnia, and the 
other two were mounted on Fort Malden. Thus was cefeated by the visible in- 
terposition of Divine Providence, and without one man killed or wounded on the 
part of the victors, an expedition which, according to all buman calculation, 
ought to have taken and plunde.ed the whole Western District, unprepared as it 
then was. And had the robbers once gained a footing and been able to reward 
the recruits with plunder, their nunbers would have been encreased with alarm- 


ing rapidity ; and it would have cost the British government millions of money 
and a great sacrifice of life to have driven them out. 








along the frontiers, co send expresses to Chatham, the lake shore, and other places 

for ininediate atd, and in the urgency of the case to appoint Wm. Anderson, Esq , | 
of Sandwich, Acting Commissary till a regula: officer should arrive,in order that | 
provisions and other necessaries might be provided, without which it would have | 
been impossible to maintain for a day the forces which were expected, as a great | 
portion of the lands along the river had been drowned by the rising of the waters, 
aud the inhabitants had barely enough of provisions io support their families. 


Wm. Paxton, Esq. of Amherstburgh, and James Read, Esq., of Chatham, were 
appointed Assistant Commissaries. 





| 


its mountainous outline ; and here are | jucgment and decision throughout offered to e 
Mount | and other necessaries, if sup 
Projecting from | strength of these 


being | themselves to be steady friends to peace and gvod order, although stigmatized 


eseen physical | acted with extraordinary promptitude and decision and assumed an 
ad done all that | weight of responsibility, the Western District must inevitably have fallen into 


It was absolutely necessary that a supply of provisions should be laid in before 
the navigation closed, and this supply could no where be produced except in Detroit 
where it was found difficult to procure it on the credit of drafts on the commis- 
sariat, till Mr. Dougall, a merchant of Windsor, placed twelve thousand dollars in 
cashat the disposal of the Commissariat depar ment, Sandwich, (of which the 
greater part was used) and together with Col. Prince, M. P. P. of Sandwich, and | 
Col. Hamilton, Sheriff of the London District, both of whom acted with great 
ndorse drafts given for provisions 
plies could not be procured otherwise. On the 
assurances, some of the merchants of Detroit who had shewed 


and bran:ed as traitors and forestallers, and at the imminent risk of suffering from 
the violence of the mob, furnished supplies of flour, pork, fire arms, ammunition 
and other necessary stores—of all of which the frouticr was almost entirely de- 
stitute. 

Dispatches were at an early date sent to Toronto for a regular Commissariat 
officer, but none arrived up the 25th January,so that if the inhabitants had not 


Iminense 





The capture of the Ann was really the terinination of the war, but soch a 
consummation was not creamed of at the time. Sutherland abandoned Bois 
Blanc, and leaving his followers on Sugar Island, under General Handy, proceed- 
ed to Detroit, where the arrival of Gen. Sutherland and suit was pompously an- 
nounced in the newspapers, and the people called upon to make up forthe ‘slight 
reverse’’ by increased activity and determination. Governor Masen went down 
again to disperse the staiving army on Sugar Island, from which he removed 
about 300 men, and landing them at Gibraltar poiat, advised them to go home 
quietly He also took from them the arms belonging to the United States, and 
placing them in an unprotected store, left the “ patriots” to guard them, and re- 
turned to Detroit. 

The miserable remains of the liberating army hung together for a few days, 
the scourge and terror of all respectable persons, more especially of the Direc- 
tors of the Bank of Gibraltar point, who petitioned the Legislature for leave to 


| remove their Bank to Detroit for 60 days, as ‘hey were in imminent danger from 


the vicinity of the patriot army.t Seeing, however, no prospect of success or 
aid from any quarter, the ragged regiment broke up and scattered themselves over 
the country, where many of them are probably continuing to carry on individual- 
ly, the war against law, justice, and property, which collectively they had not 
been able to maintain. 

At Detroit, Sutherland was arrested for a violation of the laws of the United 
States in * setting on foot a military expedition against the dominions of Great 
Britain.” The examination took place before District Jucge Wilkins, who re- 
fused to hear any evidence whatever respecting transactions upon Bois Blane 
Island, the same not being territory of the United States, and then dismissed the 

* From this censur chige y P 
throughout was marked by aropard for truth and conten sense’? ce meom a Ms Comes 

t A bill granting the required authority was hurried through the Senate in ome day. 
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charge upon the ground that there was no evidence before him connecting the 
military expeditions set on foot by Sutherland with the invasion of the British 
dominions. ‘This was certainly one of the most extraordinary examinations upon 
record. 

As the loyal militia, now arrived from all quarters, (great difficulty being found 
in restricting to a reasonable number the brave men who were prepared to hurry 
to the scene ef danger, and some detachments which had actually marched 
without orders having to be counterinanded) —the force along the British side of 
the Detroit, including 200 Indians from Delaware, under Col Clench, amounted 
to about 3500 men under the command of the brave Col. Radcliff, well provided 
with arms, ammunition and provisions, besides 650 men under the accomplished 
Col. Dunlop, upon the St. Clair frontier, the whole connected and sustained by a 
most effective system of transmitting intelligence by express, arranged and sv- 
perintended by Cols. Askin and Hamilton. Under these circumstances, all hopes 
of renewing the invasion gradually died away amongst the patriotic heroes as- 
sembled in Detroit, and General Sutherland absconded with the subscriptions 
which he had recently received in aid of the cause, leaving his men to get 
home asthey best might. Indignant at such a mode of proceeding, the men had 
a meeting, and resolved to advertise the conduct of their general, and solicited 
the aid of the benevolent, which they accordingly did in a priuted placard, signed 
by the Captain and Lieutenant of the Cleaveland Volunteers. 

The hopes of the sympathisers of Detroit still, however, fondly turned to 
Navy Island, and the reports that Mackenzie and Van Rensselaer were on their 
way to the west with the ‘‘ Ist division of the Patriot army,” were received with 
undisguised delight. ‘These hopes were, however, destined to be cruelly blighted 
en the 27th of January, when the American steamboat Robert Fulton, made her 
appearace slowly ascending the Detroit River. The news flew through Detroit 
that Mackenzie was come, and the wharves were thronged by an immense con- 
course of spectators. As the boat approached, she was greeted with the most 
enthusiastic cheers, till she neared the wharf and the United States sunk into 
solemn silence, and the faces of the expectant ‘‘sympathisers ”’ lengthened as 
they saw three companies of United States troops march out to preserve the 
neutrality of the frontier, and learned that Mackenzie's force had dispersed, and 
that their arms had been captured. 

Thus ended an attack, to which the annals of civilized nations can probably 
furnish no parallel, for unprovoked and wanton aggression ; the preparations for 
which had kept not only the peaceful and unoffending inhabitants of the Canada 
shores, but all the respectable and moderate on the American side, in a continual 
fever of apprehension for weeks; and thus owing to the want of efficient local 
magistrates on the American frontier, national faith was violated—the laws of 
the union were set at nought—public peace was disturbed, and the safety of pro- 
perty and life endangered. 

In conclusion, it is is only necessary to add, that it must now be clear to the 
whole wurld that the confidence of our brave and energetic Lieutenant Governor 
in the loyalty of the gentlemen and yeomen of Upper Canada has not been mis- 
placed. And that the people of this province will not consent to its becoming 
either a part and parcel or a dependency of the Unived States. 





PARLIAMENT OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
Halifax, Jan. 25. 

This day, at two o'clock, his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor came down 
to the Council Chamber, attented by his suite, to open the Legislative session. 
He was received at the entrance to the Province Building by a guard of honour 
of the 65th Regiment and on the stairs and the avenue leading to the Council 
Chamber, by Capt. Pryor's effective dress company of Militia. Some interest 
was excited, in consequence of the recent changes in the Councils of the Colony, 
and anumber of persons congregated in the Council Chamber. Many Members 
of the Executive Council were present ; and a privileged few, with a number of 
ladies, were admitted to the space proscribed to the crowd. The Legislative 
Council were called to order previous to the arrival of his Excellency, by their 
President, the Hon. S. B. Robie, and took their seats around the Board. On his 
Excellency’s entrance, the new Honourable body arose, to receive him, and soon 
after the Assembly, with their Speaker and Clerk at their head, in Legislative 
costume, came into the Council Chamber, when his Excellency delivered the fol- 
lowing 

SPEECH. 
Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 
Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the Huuse of Assembly, 

Mr. first duty, and a painful one I find it, is to condole with you on the loss 
which, since our last meeting, we have sustained by the demise of his late Most 
Gracious Majesty William the Fourth, of blessed Memory, whose paterual at- 
tachment to the Province which he visited at an early period of his life, will be 
remembered with gratitude and respect. 

The Throne of the Lritish Empire is now filled by his august niece Queen 
Victoria, the daughter of his late Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, who for 
many years resided among you, when Commander in Chief in British America. 
Her Majesty's accession has been hailed, in every part of her extensive dominions, 
with the most enthusiastic loyalty; her youth and sex claim from her subjects 
their dutiful affection and support. 

It is with deep regret [ have to notice the late unfortunate events in the Cana- 
das: but I have the satisfaction of informing you that the insurrection has been 
putdownin Lower Canada, and the traitorous attempts made to separate tle 
Upper Province from British rule, has been signally defeated by the gallant con- 
duct of the Militia alone ; it is true that a small and desperate band still retain 
possession of Navy Island; but there is every reason to believe, as measures 
have been adopted at the 1ecommendation of the Presideut of the United States 
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for the enforcement of the neutrality of the frontier, that these deluded men, 
deprived of all foreign assistance, will be speedily dispersed. | 

These rebellious proceedings have called ferth in this Provinee the strongest 
expressions of indignation and abhorrence, and the addresses from various quar- | 
tere which have been presented to me, declare the unshaken ettachment of the 
inhabitants of Nova Scotia to Her Majesty's person and Government. 

I have great pleasure in congratulating you upon the abundant harvest, with 
which it has pleased Divine Providence to reward the labors of the husbandman, 
and which has diffused the blessings of plenty throughout the country. 
Mr Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of slssembly. 

The provisional establishment of the twodistinct Councils which has recently 
taken place, and the despatches which I am instructed to lay before you, afford | 
ample evidence of the gracious attention that has been paid to the representations | 
you addressed to the Throne in your last session. 

I earnestly hope that this important alteration of the ancient Constitution of 
the Province, will be atterded with all the advantages, which when you advised 
the measure, you expected it would be accompanied. 

I have directed the public accounts to be laid before you, and I trust you will 
find that the supplies granted to Her Majesty in the last session have been faith- 
fully expended. The usual estimates of the civil establishmeut for the present 
year will be submitted to you, and I have no doubt of your providing for the sup- | 
port of Her Majesty’s Government, and for all other necessary services, with | 
your usual liberality. 

Honorable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, 
Mr. Speaker, and Gen'lemen of the House of Assembly, 

[ have great satisfaction in acquainting you that the revenue last year has 
mucreased considerably ; the receipts have been more than sufficient to meet 
all the demands of the Treasury. I feel it my duty to recommend an economi- 
eal application of our means, by keeping our expenditure within our income. 

I most earnestly desire to draw your particular attention to the inefficient state | 
of the Militia ; it is not at present what I wish tosce it; thereis ali the good | 
feeling and loyalty I could desire. As it is the Constitutional defence and secu- 
rity of the Province, I am_ persuaded you will see the necessity of amending the 
law now in existence ; and the zeal and discipline of twenty tive thousand young 
and willing sons of your own families ought not to be neglected by Government 
and the Legislature. 

It is the earnest desire and recommendation of Her Maiesty’s Government, 
that you will enter upon the discharge of your public duites, with that spirit of 
harmony in your proceedings, for which the Legislature of this Province has su 
long been conspicuous, and which has proved so conductive te the best interests 
ef the country. 

My anxious wish is to see peace, content, and prosperity prevail thronghout 
the Province ; and you may rely upon my cordial co-operation in every measure 
which ean tend to secure and increase these blessings. 


| 





SURRENDER OF THE BAMBERS. 
From the New York Star. 

“The Governor may, in his discre'ion, deliver over to justice any person found | 
within the State, who shall be charged with having committed, without the juris- | 
diction of the United States, any crime, except treason, which, by the laws of 
this State, if committed therein, is punishable by death, or by imprisonment in 
the State prison. 

“ Such delivery can only be made on the requisition of the duly authorised 
ministers, or officers of the government within which the crime shall be charged 
to have been committed. 

“It shall be the duty of the Governor to require such evidence of the guilt of 
the person so charged, 3s would justify his apprehension and commitment for 
trial had the crime been committed within this State.’—Rerised Statutes 
8 Title1. Section 8, 9, and 10. 

The above is the law regulating the proceedings in relation to foreign criimi- | 
fials claimed by the officers of justice of their own country. 

By the express spirit and letter of the law, it is left perfectly optional with the { 
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Governor to deliver or not, in his discretion, the criminal to the laws of the coun- 
try where the crime has been committed. He is to be guided by reason, and the 
nature of the cireumstances ; and if, in opposition to the dictates of propriety, 
he exerts the power thus intrusted to his discretion, it is as plain a violation of 
duty, as if he refused, in a clear and evident case of recent guilt, to exercise his 
executive functions. 

The case of the two Bambers is, as is well known, one of the peculiar hard- 
ship. Ten years since, in an obscure affray, in the most unsettled part of that 
unsettled country, Ireland, an officer was shot in the exercise of his duties. 
Time has obscured many of the particulars of the outrage, aud the circumstances 
which led to the fatal event; still it is known that previously to the presumed 
actof Bamber in firing the shot, violence had already been resorted to, and a 
son of Bamber had been fired on and killed by one of the companions of the 
officer. That Bamber, incensed to fury at the slaughter of his son, was the 
man who killed the officer, isthe pointassumed. Certain it is he and another 
son, who was also a party in the affray, suddenly fled to this country, where they 
have since lived creditably for the space of ten years. 

Now we should presume, thisis exactly such a case as is provided fur by the 
law, which leaves itin the discretzon of the Governor to surrender or not, as 
seeins most consistent with reason and propriety. These two men have conducted 
themselves with acknowledged sobriety and prudence. they have been useful 
and commendable members of society for the long period during which they have 
resided in our country. They have been residents for a length of time more than 
sufficient had they chosen to avail themselves of their privileges, to have been 
naturalized, and acquired all the rights of citizenship. But because through 
thoughtlessness they have neglected to do so, they are to be given upto the 
probable penalty of au ignominious death. 

But our Statutes further enact “that it shall be the duty of the Governor to 
require such evidence of the guilt of the suspected individual as would justify his 
apprehension and commitment for trial, had the crime been committed within 
this State.” Has such evidence been produced in the present case? We ask 
for information. ‘The evidence must of course be principally documentary. The 
very identification of individuals ina different country and afier a lapse of so 
long a time, we should regard with great distrust. Witnesses having in many 
instances sworn honestly to the best of their belief to the identity of persons, 
the error of which has been fully developed by subsequent circumstances. We 
know not the particulars of the evidence adduced for the commitment of these 
persons, but must from its necessary nature hold it extremely doubtful. We 
regret to be obliged to say that in our opinion Governor Marcy has acted a most 
unjust and impolitic part in his conduct in this matter. 

The men are to be brought before the Recorder under a writ of Habeas Cor 
pus, and we are eonvinced that he will refer the case back to the Governor for re- 
sonsiferation. It is nota question of Stade jurisdiction. 

The fact is as nothing appears in the treaty, the application should have been 
made to the Executive of the United States, and he should take the responsibility 
of applying to the Governor for their surrender. ‘The law of this state is clear- 
ly unconstitutional and void, as the State has no treaty nor alliance with any 
foreign government and can have none. How absurd it was for our revisors of 
the State Laws to refer to international law in their provisions. 





Married, on the 15th inst. by the Rev. Isaac Ferris, of this city, Miss Catherine M. Du- 


Senberry, the daughter of the late Richard Dusenberry, of Albany, to Mr. Charles Ferris, 
of Peekskill. 
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We are still without later intelligence from England; the long continuance of 
westerly winds, with the severity of the frost, must prevent vessels from approach 
ing the coast. 





We have received accounts from Jamaica to the 2d inst.; our files however, 
are imperfect, and we are therefore limited in our intelligence. 

It gives us great pleasure to learn that emigrants continue to arrive from Great 
Britain. No less than eighty landed at Port Antonio recently, destined for the 
township of Altamont. These are chiefly from Scoiland, and are described as 
sober and moral persons, and will without doubt become valuable settiers. The 
township of Altamont is remarkably cool and salubrious, so that white persons 
may labour without danger to their health, provided sobricty be observed. The 
Royal Gazette observes — 

“Our readers cannot have forgotten the very excellent report laid before the 
House of Assembly upon the Township of Altamont—of the salubrity of its 
climate—and healthy state of its population; we understand that many of these 
people went to Port Antonio to witness the debarkation of their country folks, 
and to welcome them to the land of springs; we have no doubt they will soon 
be reconciled to their new situation, and while every man sits under his vine and 
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The Canada bill makes but slow progress in Congress ; we should not be sur- 
prised to find the reinforcements from England arrived and strengthening the 
whole Provincial Frontier, before the deliberations at Washington-are finished, or 
at least before the resolutions thereupon can be carried into effect. In the mean- 
while it is fortunate for international as well as individual peace, that such offi- 
cers as Gen. Scott and Col. Worth are in authority upon the American frontier. 
Withoat them it would be found, we fear, a difficult :natter to preserve the two 


nations from hostile collision, such is the folly of te visionary champions: of 
liberty. . 





We have been requested to copy an article from the Evening Star om the sub- 
ject of the Bambers, two men who have recently been apprehended in this city 
for a murder committed by them in Ireland, some years ago. The British Con- 

sul was instructed by his government to demand these persons under the law 

existing for that purpose ; he accordingly did so, and they have been surrendered 

te him by Governor Marcy. The case excites some sensation in this commu- 

nity, and an unwillingness seems to exist on the part of the public to allow them 
to be sent away. Doubtless the case presents its difficulties, and the duty, not 

only of thé Governor, but of the Consul, is an unpleasant onc—but public men 
do not often repose on a bed of roses, and they do, or should, lay their account 
with this, when they undertake to serve that rather capricious master—the pub- 
lic. But the present difficulty, we apprehend, can be met only in one way, which 
is, to follow the course pointed out by law, whatever that may be, and this should: 
be done without reference to persons. We care not whether the Bambers be 
Catholics or Protestants—and we understand they are the latter—if they have 
committed a heinous offence, justice should take its course without reference to 
party, religion, sect or country. Justice, we all know is, or should be, tempered 
with mercy, and the law prescribes that in all cases of doubt, the doubts should 
be given in favour of the accused. If these principles be kept in view, there 
can be no cruelty in sub:nitting these two men to the law and justice of the two 
countries. The case is to be heard, we understand, on Monday, when the men 
are to be brought up before the Recorder on a writ of Habeas Corpus. 





Lord Gosford is expected in town daily, from Quebec, via Boston, baving at 
the last accounts nearly recovered from the effects of his fall on the ice. His 
Lordship, it is now said, will pay a visit to Washington prior to his embarkation 
for England Sir John Colborne assumes the Government on his lordship's de- 
parture from Ca. 


Lady Head, daughter, and Mrs. Dalrymple, sailed in the Wellington on Wed- 
nesday for London. We regret to learn that these ladies received some very 
uncivil treatment while passing through Rochester. The following, which we 
copy from a contemporary, we understand is correct :— 

“We learn that on the arrival of Lady Head and family, in an extra at 
Rochester, the coach was surrounded by persons who demanded if Sir Francis 
was theret On being told no! they insisted that he was of the party concealed 
in women’s clothes, and proceeded te search the stage. ‘The Way Bill was then 
demanded, which the ladies in great alarm gave up ; it was detained for nearly 
halfan bour and then returned and the coach allowed te proceed. No person 
whatever, appeared to defend, or offer protection to thoze female strangers. It is 


feared, that if Sir Francis had been present, personal violence would have beow 
inflicted on him.” 





We have copied to-day from the Toronto Scotsman, a journal recently estab- 
lished by Mr. Hugh Scobie, a very clear and comprehensive account of the late 
transactions on the Detroit Frontier. ‘The threatened invasion from the Ameri- 
can side was rendered abortive by the spirit of the inhabitants of the Western 
District, and more particularly by the gallant exploit of capturing the piratical 
vessel, the Ann, with arms and cannon on board The whole article is so credit- 
able to the people of that part of the Queen’s dominions, that we have great 
pleasure in giving it insertion. 





We beg to call attention to the advertisement of St. Goorge’s Society of New 
York in this day's paper. The Special Winter Fund owes its origin to the libe- 
rality of a highly respectable and benevolent individual—one of the Committee 
—who proposed to the Society to subscribe five hundred dollars, provided the 
members would give oue thousand ; they have done so, aad fifteen hundred dol- 
lars thus obtained, constitute the special fund referred to. 


St. Peter's Church, Barelay Street—We would remind the publie that this 
beautiful church is to be opened to.morrow with all the solemnities of the Catho- 
lic form of worship. The Right Rev. Bishop Hughes will officiate pontifically. 
Dr. Power will preach the Dedication sermon, Mozart's Grand Mass (the 12th) 





fig tree, though his; mind may unconsciously wander to the country he has left, 
his comforts and happiness will be so great here, as never to allow him to regret 
having exchanged it for one, where spring is ever stniling, and where want and 
beggary are unknown.” 


Quicksilver has been discovered, and it has lately bee n ascertained that the soil 
will produce excellent hemp, and in such abundance as to make England inde- 
pendent of Russia, if the aiticle were duly cultivated. We have always ex- 
pressed the fullest confidence in the internal resources of that beautiful island, 
which only require to be properly developed to enable it to sustain a much larger 
population than now exists on it. But the resources cannot be properly brought 
forth, anless a large and intelligent British population be introduced. Machinery 
and the chemical arts have a fine field in Jamaica, as tliese tend te abridge human 
labour, which will be so difficult to obtain after the expiration of the apprentice. 
ship term. This term, or the period of transition from the chrysalis state, as the 
abolitionists fantastically call it, means, we suppose, passing from a bung to a but- 


| terfly, an apt illustration, we fear, of the present and probable fuiure character of 
| the negro. 


It expires in 1840, when the entire coloured population will be wholly 
‘The experiment is on a grand scale, and we hope it will be attended with 
nappy results, but we have our fears. 

We regret to learn that Sir Lionel Smith is about to retire from the Govera- 
ment of the Island. Some libel suits and other trials of public interest have 


taken place, but the broken state of our files do not enable us properly to under- 
stand them. 


free. 





Canadu.— Py the latest accounts from Detroit and other places on the border, 
we find that there are still on feot small parties ef those wrong-headed Patriots !! 
who cannot yet persuade themselves, or be persuaded, that their very silly cause 
isdesperate. They still delude themselves, and permit the rebellious wretches 
who have fled there to delude them, with the expectation of making a descent 
into Upper Canada. Scott, who had left the command of the western 
frontier in the hands of Col. Worth, and had come on to Albany, has made a 
requisition to Governor Marcy for two additional battalions, which have been 


promptly granted to hi:n, and he has now returned with extraordinary dispatch to 
his station. 


Gen. 


All this, however, does not argue danger either present or impend- 
ing, but merely the prompt decision ef Gen. Scott's character, who, determines 
to be at his post, and to enforce the authority reposed in him until every vestige 


| of these follies is destroyed. 


The “ patriots’ prove their pretensions to the character they assume by the 
veneration which they exhibit towards the laws of their own country ;—laws 
which are virtually made by themselves for the public security. They break 
into arsenals, public council rooms, depots of public stores,—no place is too 
sacred to be violated, if it stand in the way of fierce and besotted inclinations. 
Those who can so recklessly betray the liberties of their own country, and set its 
jaws and its magistrates at defiance, are, to our poor thinking, but miserable in 





will be performed by the elite of the musica! profession, beth vocal and instru- 
mental, and altogether it is probable that the ceremonies will present a most im- 
posing spectacle. 

7 We were erroneously informed that Mrs. Fianden is engaged to sing at 
the ceremony of opening St. Peter's Church, Barclay Street, to-morrow. Such 
is not the fact. 


Destruction of the Bowery Theatre.—This unfortunate house seems fated to 
continual disaster. On Sunday morning {ast between one and two o'clock, a fire 
broke out in the upper part of the Theatre, which speedily was caught by the 
Flys and the side scenes; and, notwithstanding the strenuous exertions of the 
fire department, this noble structure was utterly destroyed. Thusisa large es- 
tablishment of actors, mechanics, and others, utterly deprived of the means of 
subsistence at the very period of the year when privation is the hardest to be 
borne, andis most precarieusly procured. It is remarkable upon this occasion 
that the ectors and musicians who commonly take home their wardrobe, instru- 
ments, inusic, &c., particularly on a Saturday night, happened for the most part 
not to do so on the evening of this calamity, and thus they are not only bereaved 
of employment, but also of the little property necessary for them in their pro- 
fessional avocations. When the roof of the building fell in, the cinders were 
thrown up and dispersed to a very considerable distance. One piece descended 
through the skylight of a stable belonging to Mr. Hamblin, formerly of this theatre. 
The stable was burnt up and with it a coloured man wao had taken shelter there, 
and whom rumor guesses as having an incendiary hand in the destruction of the 
theatre. Many circumstances tend to the belief that it is not a mere casualty, 
and investigations are now in course of procedure to bring the trath to light. 
But, however it may have happened, we cannot but observe tho striking superi- 
ority, in point of cere and vigilance, at the Park Theatre, which amongst all the 
conflagrations to which places of this kind are obnoxious, never sustains any 
accident or damage. 


New Music.--Mr. Attwill, at the Saloon, 201 Broadway, has just published 
the song “ Thou art lovely who'll deny,” the music by H. C. Litolff. Also, Miss 
Lennox’s Waltz, arranged for the Piano Forte. 

New Books —E. L. Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, have just republished 
“ The.Great Metropolis,” (2d series) by the author of * Random Recullections 

of Lords and Commons.” The work is in two neat duodecimo volumes. Also, 
Lady Charlotte Bury's novel ‘ie Divorced,” in two volumes. Both works are 
for sale by Wiley & Putnam, Broadway. J we 

"The po Biv of the Pickwick Papers is unabated Two editions of the 
work complete, are now before us; one by Mr. Turney, of New ¥ ork ; the 
other by Carey, Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia Mr. Turney’s is an exact 
reprint from the London work, page for page, with all the illustrations as they 
appeared in the numbers as originally issued, and forms a neat and very portable 
volume. The Philadelphia edition is a larger volume, well executed as regards 
its typo.raphy, containing the plates and illustrations as they appear in the new 
edition of the London copy. Both are to be found at the different booksellers. 




















. La —_—_—_—— 
| struments i up the liberties of others. They most surel ca : 
nts to be empluyed in setting up h liber y y DIED at Port Stanly,in the London District of Upper Canada, on the evening of the 
usust misunderstand the term, and think it to mean license, for the most unbridled | oon Sanh aries Ogilvy, Esq..son of the late David Ogilvy, Esq. of Park Common, 
25th Jan., Char gilvy, 
se is > ij — . o s Scotland. 4 . 
license is the order of the—patriots. oe ana = le brave St. Thornas Volunteer Corps, who boarded the deadly armed 
Van Ransellaer, Sutherland, McLeod, and other miscreants who were engaged | )j-atical. schooner Ann, of Detroit, in the river Detroit near Malden. Where he and 
. ” . } or nell his comrades went carelessly into the river up to their necks.in water, to scram- 
in first “* setting the breeze a-low ’ are about the northern borders of Chio, the iG oe iwark of the Schooner, a very dangerous enterprise at the inclement season 
: yle up e bu KU A . ng c 7 sever 
misguided people who are with them, will probably skulk about those borders | of the yerr, (night 0 sday the 9th January). Hethere caught a cold, from the sever: 
fects of which he never recovered. Having no relations in this Province, Editors ot 
during the winter, whilst there is nothing better to do; as for a descent, it is N tances ihe United States and Lowey Canada, will confer a kindness to his friend 
ict baer a in the hop 1 of his friends residing or travelling ia the United 
too ridiculous to suppose such a thing; we know not anything which, as good | by inserting inthe hope thatany of his fnends residing or travelling la tPebast 
z ns States ir same ‘ 
loyalists, we could more wish for than sach an expedition ; for, blind as they ae | nanan sess ame = 
, | “05 "S SPECIAL WINTER FUND—Charitable Committe Rev. Dr. Hawke 
‘o every thing like common sense, they would be unable either to shut their eyes, QIT. GEC RGE’S 7: i % WINT “ax Fisher #u1 peagey 3 Il ad. oa 7 
‘ d ‘ I loorman, Esq., Dr. I ceil, er 5 iders« . & ving 
yr avoid the conveniences due, to their temerity. Butthey will linger until the | jecting Committee—Messrs. Wree! , Esq., Carey, Elliman, & Dixon, Members 
} : } » ne Ss ont « “ 9? f the St. George's Society. and others disposed to contribute to the fund, are respectfully 
weather permit a return to labour, and the valorous genorals will see their “ army © | snested to hand in their donations to any member of the above Cvmumuittee, oF “ Thos 
melt away from them, like the winters snows at the return of spring | Dixon, Treasurer, 45 Broad st. (Feb. 2.25 
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EMBANKMENTS FROM THE SEA. 

There seems to be no operation connected with agriculture which promises 
snore immediate and important results than the reclaiming of submerged lands in 
the estuaries of our large rivers. ‘Till within these thirty years, the sole object 
contemplated in embanking submerged grounds seeins to have been the exclu- 
sion of water from the surface of soil which required only to be protected from 
its accasional invasions, and kept dry merely, to make it eminently fit for most 
productive cultivation. Within the last twenty years, a system has been entered 
on, and is now, in the Forth and ‘Tay in particular, being carried out to the most 
astonishing extent, not only of bringing into a cultivable state lands already, but 
for the periodical submergence, fit for cultivation, but of causing rivers to preci- 
pitete their mud in convenient localities, and so of creating fields where nothing 
before existed but a gravelly river bed, covered by from eight to twelve feet of 
water every tide, of the moat unprecedented and unlooked for productiveness. 

In the Forth, 359 acres of this sort of land have been, in the last twelve years, 
reclaimed by Lady Keith, at the cost of about £21,000, and affording an annual 
return of about £1400, or nearly seven per cent. In the ‘Tay, seventy acres 
have been recovered, opposite to the shores of Pitfour, 150 on those of Errol, 
and twenty around Mugdrom Island, making in all 240 acres, at an about,outlay of 

£7200, yielding an annual rent of about £1680, or upwards of twenty-three per 
cent! On the Errol estate alone, 400 acres are just about to be embanked, in 
addition to the above 160, all of which may probably be in cultivation before 
1847. Oif the shores of Seaside, a wall just now being built, 800 yards in 
length will effect the recovery of not less than 150 acres ; and on Murie proper- 
ty, 50 acres might be taken im by seed-time 1838. The operations of the em- 
banker, which began off Pitfour in 1826, will thus probab'y have be. n brought 
inte cultivation before 1846, on a shore of not more than seven miles in length, 
ne less than 810 acres of land, renting at from 6 to £7 per acre, or of a gross 
annual value of £5670, and a gross annual value, at twenty-five years’ purchase, 
of £141,750. ‘This is a clear creation of £117,450 of new agricultural capi- 
tal, taking the reclaiming cost at £30 an acre. The junction of Mugdrum 
Island to the north shore would probably afford 1000 acres at a single operation, 
while thrice that surface might be obtained betwixt Errol and Invergowrie. 

The capabilities of the Forth, over and above what has already been effect- 
ed above and below Kincardine, are not much, if atall, behind those of the ‘Tay, 
though no sufficient inquiry has been made t» permit details to be gone into. 

The basin of Montrose affords a surface of nearly 3000 acres, capable of em- 
bankment, and which, by being relieved of the salt water of the ocean, with which 
every tide at present overflows them and keeps them subinerged for twelve hours 
out of every twenty-four, and irrigated by the fert.iizing current of the Esk, 
which, for at least forty days every season, bears along with it net less than 

73-800th part of its weight of the richest mud, might speedily be made not less 
productive than those of the Forth or Tay. 

Jt is probable that between Nerth Berwick and Montrose are to be found the 
most favourite localities for embanking on the east coast of Scotland, if not in- 
deed the only ones which would be made available with a sure prospect of profit. 
it would be at the same time well that the debouchures of all our great rivers 
were examined, lest at the mouths of the Spey, the Dee, the Don, the Esk, and 
the Tweed, might lurk localities equally accessible to the embanker, and equally 








Rough as are the means whereby the cannon ball performs its work, even though 
it tear away legs, arms, or thighs, yet it draws no blood ; a paralysis of the heart 
succeeds the mighty shock, and causes the divided muscles to remain as dry as 
if the body were dead aweek. French cavalry horses lay dead on the ground in 
considerable numbers ; and already numerous shoals of blue hawks the colour of 
wood pigeons, were collected in the vicinity, hovering high in the air, In expecta- 
tion of the moment when, the troops on the ground having quitted their post, they 
might pounce upon their prey. Numerous troux de oups, or small round holes 
arranged in rows diamond pattern on the plain, each hole about the size of the 
outer rim of a broad hat, and deep enough to render the ground impassable to 
horses at speed without falling, were here prepared by the British army for the pro- 
tection of the infantry from the charge of the Frepch cavalry. ‘The Duke of 
Wellington in person and on the alert, was on the field a great part of the morn- 
ing. For a long time he lay supported by his elbow om the ground, surrounded 
by his staff. When I approached the spot where the party reclined in a group, the 
duke would now and then, raising his head, laugh and chat lively with the rest, 
and again resuming his occupation gravely read the * Gazeta de Lisbon.’—Sir 
Geo. Head. 


Oi ganic Chemistry.—M. Dumas, the French chemist, has announced to the 
Académie des Sciences a vast scheme of scientific investigations which, after 
much consideration, has been projected by himself and M. Liebig, young 
and distinguished German chemist. They intend te analyse all substanees which 
have not yet been analysed, and to submit to rigid examination all analyses which 
have hitherto been made. ‘Their chief object being accurately to characterise 
different bodies, they will especially apply themselves to the discovery of the re- 
actions proper to each of them, to determine their atomic weights. These two 
savans have, for some time, been preparing fellow-labourers full of zeal, by open- 
ing their laboratory to all young persons animated by a true love of science. 
The British Scientific Association has shewn itself very favourable to this exten- 
sive and important undertaking. 


An unfortunate married man was very ill-used by his Xantippe; he was even 
treated with an occasional thrashing. His friends rallied him upon this, and at 
last spurred him on to declare that he would make an effort to be master. One 
day, not long after, his better half was so furious tiat he found himself compel- 
led to seek shelter under the table. Just at this moment the voices of his friends 
were heard in the passage. ‘Come out, come out,” cried the wife, fearful of 
an exposure. ‘No, no,” cried the husband in triumph; ‘come out, indeed, 
not I, Pll show for once that I am master !” 


Extraordinary Character.—At Eckington, Worcestershire, lately died at an 
advanced age, Mrs. Mary Barnes, whose love of possessing wearing apparel was 
never equalled. ‘There have been discovered on the premises since her demise 
542 gown pieces, upwards of 100 made gowns, and a large assortment of valua- 
ble shawls; one shawl was a red cashmere, and worth between £40 and £50. 
She usually had fourteen cats in her house, together with a great number of 
rabbits. The old lady’s husband, who died ten years since, left her £1,000. 


Beau Nash.—The celebrated Beau Nash, who was long Master of the Cere- 
monies and (by courtesy) ** King of Bath,” was a sleejing partner in one of the 








unlooked for or more than in the Tay or Forth thirty years since. 

If the harbours on both sides of the Forth be examined, as low down as Dun- 
“har on the one side and Crail onthe other; and those onthe Tay down to 
Broughty Ferry; those on the Esk to Montrose and Ferryden; large quantities 
of silt will be found accumulating in each of them, quite as impalpable and fine, 
aud probably, if freed of salt, as fertile as those deposited and taken in higher up the 
rivers. It:s probable, then, that lands might be embauked much farther out in these 

estuaries than seems at present to be suspected, by much the greater pait of 
the argillaceous flocculi which the river bears along with it being actually carried 
ut to sea.— Quarterty Journal of Agriculture. 
—— 
THE STAGE AND THE PEERAGE. 
——_—_——'‘ Nearly are allied, 
And thin partitions do the two divide.” 

‘The famous Earl of Petersborough, the hero of the war of the succession in 
Spain, marricd, in or about the year 1715, the celebrated Anastasia Robinson, a 
songstress. 

Lady Henrietta Herbert, widow of Lord Edward Herbert, second son of the 
Marquess of Powis, and only daughter of James, first Earl of Waldegrave, took, 
«for betier for worse,” on the 8th of January, 1739, John Beard, Esq., of the 
‘Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 

Charles, the third Duke of Bolton, married, secondly, in 1751, Miss Fenton, 
the original Polly in The Beggar's Opera. tis said that, on his Grace once 
uweatening a separate maintenance, she knelt and sang “Oh! ponder well!” 
in a style so tenderly persuasive, that he had not the heart to fulfil his intention. 

Lady Elizabeth Hertie, daughter of the Earl of Abingdon, married Signor 
“Gallini, one vf the corps de ballet at the King's Theatre. The date of the mar- 
viage is not known. 

In 1764 Lady Susannal-Sarah-Louisa Strangways, daughter of the Earl of 
fichester, married Willian O'Brien, of Hinsford, Dorsetshire, Esq.,a favourite 
comedian on the London boards, and a contemporary of Garrick, Mossop, and 
Barry. 

The Countess of Derby, the Noble Earl's second wife, who died in 1829, wasa 
“Miss Farren, of the Cork Theatre. 

The late Ear! of Craven marricd, 12th December, 1807, Miss Brunton, a popu- 
lar actress, of Covent Garden Theatre, and mother of the preseot Earl, born 18th 
July, 1809. 

The Beggar's Opera now put another coronct on the brows of another Polly : 
Mary Catharine Bolton, called also Polly Bolton, in 1813 became the wife ot 
Lord Thurlow, nephew of the first Baron Thurlow, nominated Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Great Britainin 1778. His Lordship dying unmarried, he was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Edward Hovell Thurlow, Esq., as second Baron, who 
married Miss Bolton, by whom, who died in 1830, he ‘had issue Edward Thomas, 
the present peer, and two other sons. 

Lord William Lennox espoused Miss Paton (now the celebrated Mrs. Wood), 
which marriage was dissolved by the laws of Scotland in 1830. 





The Earl of Harriugton, 7th of April, 1831, married the fascinating Maria | 


Foote, and has one son, Lord Petersham. 


The late Duchess of St. Albans was Miss Mellon, of the Portsmouth Theatre, | ri-canie” was the triumph of the evening. 
who was married to and subsequently became the relict of Thomas Coutts, Esq. | 


an eminent metropolitan banker, when she married the present Duke of St. 
Albans, Jone 16th, 1827. Her Grace, like indeed all the fortunate beroes and 
heroines whom we have been enumerating, had the good sense not to forget her 
fretting hour on the stage; and, as an instance, it may be mentioned that, on 
passing through Macclestield a few years ago, she visited the site of a barn thea- 
tre (long since demolished), and pointed out to one of her attendants the humble 
dwelling in which she had once lodged. She also, on this occasion, afforded an 
example of that charitabte disposition which prevails to an eminent degree, among 
players, by presenting a handsome souvenir to an old and decayed performer, 
who had often performed with her before a Macclesfield audience. 


Suntnrary. 











most thriving of the Bath Gambling-houses. Connected with his transactions 
in this line we give the following curious anecdotes, which will show, that 
whatever were the defects of his head his heart was always in the right place. The 
Earl of T , when a young man, was inordinately addicted te gambling, and in 
particular loved to have the King of Bath for his opponent. He was, however, 
no match for his Majesty, who after winning several trifling sums of him, resolv- 
ed to attempt his cure, foieseeing that otherwise he would fall a prey to adven- 
turers who might not be so forbearing as himself. Accordingly, he engaged his 
Lordship one evening in play to a very serious amount, and won from him first 
all his ready money, then the title deeds of bis estates, and finally, the very 
watch in his pocket, and the rings on his fingers. When he had thus sufficiently 
punished the young nobleman for his infatuation, Nash read him a lecture on 
the flagrant impropriety of attempting to make money by gambling, when poverty 
cannot be pleaded in justification of such conduct; after which he returned him 
all his winnings, merely exacting from him a promise that he would never play 
again! Not less generously did he behave to an Oxford student, who had 
come to spend the long vacation at Bath. This greenhorn, who also affected to 
be a gamester, was lucky enough to win a large sum of money from our beau, 
and, after the game was ended, was invi'ed by himto supper. ‘* Perhaps,”’ said 
Nash, “ you think I have asked you for the purpose of securing my revenge ; 
but I can assure you that my sole motive in requesting your company is to set you 
on your guard, and to entreat you to be warned by my experience, and to shun 
| play as you would the Devil. This is strange advice for one like me to give ; but 

{ feel for youth and inexperience, and am convinced that if you do not stop 
where you are you will be infallibly ruined.” Nash was right. A few nights 











February 24, 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 
were awarded for the “ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the ast of Dentistry,”to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medica} and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) 


E. GIDNEY, DENTIST, 84 CHAMBER-ST.. 
(& few doors west of Broadway) 
BS to remind his friends and the publie, that he has returned from Europe, and es- 
tablished himself as above.. ; 

Mc G. is a native of this state,.has had upwards of 20 years extensive prastice, and has 
resided about 8 years in Europe for professional improvement, principally in London, Pa- 
ris, Brussels, Edinburgh, Manchester, &c , and has during that time attended six courses 
of lectures on Dental Rergery and the Mechanical art, embracing a knowledge of the latest 
and most approved methods of setting the various kinds of teeth artificially, and the best 
articles now used for that purpose. J ; 

His manner of filling carious er decayed teeth with gold or stannail foil, w:ll preserve 
them free from pain for life. 1 

His incerruptible Venetian Enamel teeth surpass all others now in use,.both for dwra- 
bility and correct imitation of the natural teeth. 

Refers to Rev. H. Anthon, D.D., St. Marks’ church, and Fras. L. Hawks, DD , St. Tho- 
mas’ church. (Sept. 9—5St.eow* 


ARLTON HOUSE.—350 & 252 Bruadway, fronting on Broadway, Leonard and Benson 
streets. The Subscriber (late proprietor of the American Hotel) offers his grateful ac- 
knowledgements to his friends throughout the country, for their patronage at that Hotel, 
and respectfully announces to them, he has been entrusted with the management of the 
above large and extensive establishment (recently erected by Joshua Walker, Esq. on Broad 
way, Leonard and Benson streets,) which willbe open for the reception of company on the 
Istof January next. Itis admirably calculated to afford visitors who reside a few weeks in 
the city, an agreeable and retired home ; and may be regarded, frum its commanding and 
elevated position, as the most salubrious, central and eligible public residence in the city. 
It will be conducted with strict regard to the usages and habits of private life, combining 
order and comfort in every department. ; 

A Coffee Room will be prepared by the middle of Febuary, for the accommodation of gen- 
tlemen who prefer that mode of living ; and chambers on the upper floor willbe disposed of, 
with or without board. Extensive accommodation will be reserved for families. Public 
tables will be served updaily, at half past 3 and 5 o’clock, throughout the year. 

The prices for Board, Lodging, Fires, &c. will be found on the regulations of the Honse 
and the terms, it is confidently believed, will meet the a phan of all. 

The Tables, Wines, and other accommodations of the House, will not be surpassed by any 
other Hotel inthe United States ; and the personal exertions of the subscriber will be un- 
ceasingly directed to the comfort of those whovisit theestablishment. E. mye 

an. 12. 


A Lady who is qualified to teach the various English branches of education, as well as 
music, may obtain a situation in Virginia, every way comfortable and agreeable. 
Salary, $400. Address this office, post paid. The most unexceptionable reference as to 
character and competency will be required ; and the applicant must possess the manners 
and deportment of a well bred and wel! educated person. 16-3t- 
Persons applying for this situation are requested to send in their applications with full ama 


proper vouchers, otherwise they cannot be forwarded to Virginia. 
E. Y. & J. HILL, 

ATTORNIES AT LAW, 

MONTICELLO AND EATONTON, GEORGIA. 
































[Feb10] [6m.] 
ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 
diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, es entrance in Duane-street. Frow 
21 years undivided attention, and constant study, undea the most celebrated Oculists in 
Enrope, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the Union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except Ca1teRacT ENTROPIUM and Staphyloma. 
SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle gesses, boring 
the peculiar property of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without he necessity of change. 
N. B. Dr. E. willhimself set the Saeey oe oe to suit the particular defects. 


Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of vision 
only. Office hours from 11 to 4 o’clock. (Jan.14.-tf.3 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 


year :— ; . 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, Jun 

and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York 

Agents at Havre 


J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 





NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpool on the 16th of each month 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
Ship Sheridan—Ist October, Ship Sheridan—1l6th November. 
Ship Garrick—Ist Noversber. Ship Garrick—l6th December.. 
Ship Shakspeare—Ist December. Ship Shakspeare—16th January. 
New Ship Siddons—]st January. Ship Siddons—16th February. 
These ships are of the first class, upwards of $00 tons burthen, built in the city of New 





afterwards, having lost his entire fortune at the gaming-table, the young man 
blew his brains vut !—Bentley’s Miscellany. 


THALBERG. 
M. Thalberg’s first concert at Dublin was eminently and in all respects suecess- 
ful. Heisa very young man—not more, apparently, than three or four-and- 
twenty. Although our main concern is with his fingers and not his face, we ob- 
serve, in passing, that his appearance is very prepossessing, while his demeanour 
exhibits the unaffected quietness of the German gentleman, and is free from the 
slightest Paganiniism or pretence. 

His grand fantasia, from Les Huguenots, introduced him to the audience, by 
whom on ascending the platform, he was warmly welcomed. The anxiety to 
witness his style of fingering, a3 well asto hear his playing, was very great, and 
almost the whole assembly rose to their feet. The effect produced was all that 
his most ardent admirers could desire. Without in the slightest degree having 
recourse to trickery, and apparently with an equal absence of effort, he threw off 
a succession of the subtlestand most splendid passsges with a distinctness and 
precision that electrified the audience. We were prepared to expect from him 
a style too florid to evince much feeling ; but we are bound to say that no part 
of his performance is more remarkable than the depth and delicacy of his ex- 
pression. His wonderful mastery of the left hand wasthe topic of universal 
observation. 

But the splendid composition founded on “God save the Queen” and “ Rule 
Here the force and flexibility of bis 
fingering were brilliantly developed. We had not thought that piano-playing 
could be made so energetic and impressive. The noble airs we have alluded to 
were adorned witha rich variety of the rarest and most curious ornaments ; and 
never were the chains that * tie the souls of harmony’’ more dexterously and 
deliciously untwined. On the conclusion of this magnificent exertion he was 
| en'husiastically applauded, and repeated a portion of it with, if possible, increased 

effect. The subject of his last piece was not so popular; but, containing as it 
| did a variety of pathetic passages, it showed to great advantage his tenderness of 
touch. Upon the whole, his reception in Dublin must have been ia the highest 


degree gratifying to his feelings, and was worthy of his great and well-earned 
continental celebrity.— Dublin Weekly Reg. 
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THE ALBION—NEW NOTICE. 


, . uv The Proprietor begs to announce that the sizth volume of the ALBION coin- 
Perhaps no lady was ever better reconciled to positive ugliness in her own | menced with t 


person than the Duchess of Orleans, the mother of the Regent d’Orleans, who | 


governed France during the minority of Louis XV. Tiaus she speaks of her own 
appearance and manners >—* Irom iny earliest years I was aware how ordinary 
my appearance was, and did not like that people should look at me attentively 
never paid any attention to dress, because diamonds and dress were sure to at- 
tract attention. 

greatly against tiny will, as I hate every thing that incommodes me. 
anade the Countess Soissons laugh heartily. She asked me why f never turned 
tay head whenever I passed before a mirror—every body else did? 
‘vecause I had too much self-love to bear the sight of my own ugliness! I must 
have boen very ugly in my youth. I had no sort of features ; with little twink- 
ling eyes, a short snub nose, and long thick lips, the whole of my physi 


iognomy 
ewas far from attractive. My face was large, with fat cheeks, and my figure was 
short and stumpy ; in short, I was a very homely sort of person. Except for the 


goodness of my disposition, no one would have endured me. It was impossible 
to discover aa) thing like intelligence in my eyes, except with a microscope. Per- 
hips there was not on the face of the earth such another pair of ugly hands as 
mane. The king often told me so, and set me laughing about it ; fo 
@ ite sure of being very ugly, 1 made up my mind to be always the firat to laugh 


atit. This succeeded very well, though I must confess it furnished me with a 
¢ od stock of materials for laughter. 


_ A Field of Battle.—After the work of the morning was over, I had the satisfac 
tion of meeting all the officers of the artillery brigade unhurt, and moreover of 
congratulating them the same day in person when assembled at dinner. It was a 
hasty repast, consisting of sold fare on the ground; and since the place was a very 
itule way removed from the ficld of battle, the less was my surprise on lifting a 
large stone which I had chosen for the purpose of a seat, froma heap a few 
ag distant, a I mnie the foot and leg of an officer that, amputated 
ta the morning during the action, there lay buried. The discovery prodec 
the slightest bad effect upon any body's appetite. The whole of S beg 
as it seemed doubtful whether or not the French would recommence the attack, 
our troops remained steadily on their posts; and as I walked over the bed of the 
slain, though the dead were for the most part removed, I here remarked for the 
‘Sret time in my life, in several instances that peculiarly charred and scarred appear- 
=#ace observable on the lacerated remains of limbs, when severed by cannon shot. 


On great days my husband used to make me rouge, which I did 


Ons dae I | who engraved them, which has fully replenished their spirit and beauty. 
we day | 


I answered, | 


| 


foras I was | 


he first Saturday of the year, and that he has on this occasion, he 
hopes, supplied himself with such a number of extra copies as will enable him 
| to furnish all the regular setts that may be called for. 


|| ‘The Proprietor also anuounces that he has caused the two plates of the New 


| Houses of Parliament, and Ellen Tree, to be retouched by the artist, Mr. Dick, 
These 
will be given to every subscriber who may order the paper fur one year. 

A new Plate will be issued as soon as the Proprietor has obtained one worthy 
of being presented to his subscribers. He prefers this delay to sending forth an 
inferior production. 

In the early part of the year, the antecedent numbers of the current volume 
are sent to all new subscribers, unless ordered from any other date. 


Terms six DOLLARS per annum, payable in advance. 
Barclay St. 


Office, Astor Buildings 





ee 


3 to Diseases of the Eye, and imperfec- 
d, and glasses adapted to the particulay 
(Feb. 17 tf.) 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, attend 
tions of the vision only. The eye examine 
defect. Office hours from 10 to 4 o’clook. 


—__ 


ENTISTRY.—The subscriber would res 
the city of New York, that he has 





pectfully inform the ladies and gentlemen of 


> taken rooms corner of Broadway and Co " 
street, for the purpose of waiting upon those who may have occasion to Ha sagen 
vices of a good Dentist. Having introduced a new system of inserting the Patent Dou 

enamelled Incorruptible teeth, on condensed pivots, 
plates, he is confident of giving entire satisfaction t 
Teeth of every variety and shade fitted to correspo 
extracting, &c. done in a scientific manner on the 


Double 
to an entire set on platina or gold 
0 those who may favor him with a call. 
nd with the original filling. Separating 
most reasonable terms by ; 
. C. O. CROSBY, Dentis 

_(Feb. 17, 12t.} No. 171 Broadway. Entrance, No. 1 Couttende-at. 


S° ND EDUCATION .—A graduate of Trinity C 
\7 private tutor in that University, and has bes 
receive into his family six pupils, to whos 
His residence is about an hour’s ride from 
such as is given in the first seminaries 





ollege, Cambridge (England), who was 
en much accustomed to tuition, wishes to 
e education he will faithfully devote himself. 
New York. The course of instruction will be 


; in England, preparatory to a degree at Camt 

— The advertiser travelled much when tutor toa young nobleman, out aie 
rench as anative. He brings authenticated testimonials of the highest qualifications 

which will be further corroborated by references to gentleme ‘ ; 





; n of the U. §., - 
trusted him with their children. Address (post paid) to the care of the Kaitos. (Pet. 17-2° 


York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for 
sengers. F«>ry care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. Tre 
price of passage hence is $140, for which ample stores, pave A wines, &c. will be pro 
vided, without wines, &c. $120. These ships wil] be commanded by éxperienced masters, 
who wiil make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the 
owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them 
unléss regular bills of lading are signcd therefor. For freight or passage apply to 

E. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, or to? 

(Sept. 17—1y.] WM. & JAS, BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 


8th, and 16th of cvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the followin, - 














order, viz. 
Ships. Masters. | Days of — from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
ork. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,'Feb. 16 Y 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, | “16, 2 ioe e March I, 7 16, a 4 &’ 
Charlemagne, Richardson,| “ 24, Oct. 8 “ 16) “ 8 Aug. 1 “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, |C.Stoddard,|Fob. 8, “ 16, “ 941 “ 36, © 8° Dec. 1 
Francois ist, |W.W.Pell,| “ 16, “ 94, July SJApril 1, “ 16, “ & 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 24, Nov. 8 “ 16) ‘ 8, Sept. 1 “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt March 8, “ 16, “ 94) “ 16“ 6 Jon. 2 
Poland, Anthony, April 16, “ 24, Aug. 8| June , « 16, 8, 
Albany, J. Johnston, “ 24, Dec. 8; Aug.16] Oct. 1, “ 16 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |May 8, “ 16, “ 96] « 16, © @’ Bob 1 
Sully, D. Lines, “ 16, “ 94, May 16\July 1, “ 16, « 9 





_ These are all vessels of the first class and ably c 
tions for passengers, comprising ali that may be re convenience, in- 
cludin wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 8c 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGS ON, 22 ad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN I. BOYD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
; To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wh suc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually trom New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— i 


ommanded, with ele 
quired for comfort an 


rt accommoda 











Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New! Days of Sailing from 
York. | London 

St. James, W_H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, 8.B. Griffing, | “ 10, “ 10, 40) & 97, «& gy’ «| gg’ 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | “* 20, 20, * 20, March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,5 “ 17, “ 177 ad nm 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 10, “ 10, © 10, « g7’ «& 7’ «& 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, 90, April 7, Ang. 7) Dec. 7° 
Philadelphia, | E.E. Morgen, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1, a7, 97) «gy! 
Samson, R. Sturges, "a= eS) h(6’ a7, « a7, « ‘ 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 90,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 17, W708 py 
Toronto, |B Getewela, oy * & “ 10,| 97, © @7 «& gy’ 
Westminster, |G. Moore, °° mY 4 ; 





* 20,\June 7, . 7 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen hte are RR LF 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores ‘ke are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor ow ners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bilis of 
Lading are signed i Apply to ‘ . 
3RINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 4 
GEORGE WILDES South street, New York, or to 


and Co. No. 19 Coleman st 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. cl aad 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
North America, |C.Dixey, {Jan. 1 ei Sept. 1, Feb 16, 4 ; 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, “ge go gw gg ae a os § 
urope, .C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 36, “ 16, ‘ “ . 
Baia, (ee Meme Sa ak SM ay Eng 
Yolumbus, N.B.Palmer, Feb. 1, Ju © : 
Geo. Washington | H. Holdrege,” ee 8, a a’ eS a “ Hi “ HY . Lt 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 46, April 1, Aug. 1) Dec. 7° 
United States, |N.H.Holdrego, “ 24, “ 94° « 94’ gw gn BY 
South America, |R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 16, « 6, « Bm 
Pennsylvania, | J. P. Smith, eS. ° ££ * glee a & « & 
England, B.L. Waite, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 3 
st. Andrew, Thompson, |) ~S, « gw Bre ga O2 8, 

1eus, . Bursley prill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, « ,  « 1 : 
Independence, E. Nye, ‘ A= & ri 8, a a - a a a “ My 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 46, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Virginian, I. Harris, 1“ “9 « gle gw gf wg’ 
These ships are all of the first class, commanded b ’ é 


P , 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and fs hg KS — poy ey 


rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understan 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. ding with the proprietors of the other 


Neither the captains nor owners of these shi 
- or cee sent by them, un,less re 
Jonsignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Euro South America, E 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BRoTI ERS & Co., Liverpool, 
& Co. or C. H. 
Consignees of shipe Sheffield, United States, St. ame, = 
§ WHITNEY—SANDS. TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.¥] 
ANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. , 


Constgnees of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe. Geo. Washin n, and Independence, 


PS will be responsible for any letters - 
gular bills of lading are signed therefor. - 





GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N. ¥, 
WILDES, PICKERSGILI & Co., Ltverpeci 

















